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Lay-Professional Cooperation in Family 
Life Education 


By Ernest G. OsBORNE 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


This issue is devoted to and re re- 
EDITORIAL sented at the Annual Ciaieenee of the National 
NOTE Council on Family Relations held in New York, 

December 28-31. The leading article is the 
presidential address. For Conference Summary see p. 13. 


THERE are many indications to give 
substance to the belief that one of the outstanding current 
sociological phenomena is the rapid acceleration of popular 
interest in the socio-psychological aspects of marriage and 
the family. 

Henry Bowman in a study made while he was chairman 
of the National Council on Family Relations’ committee 
on Education in the Colleges finds that 632 of the 1270 
colleges replying to a questionnaire reported they’ were 
offering courses in marriage and/or family life. The 
growth in the numbers of such courses in the secondary 
field, though no such specific figures are available, is like- 
wise striking. Training programs for teachers and for 
ministers show the effects of growing recognition of the 
importance of understanding family life for those working 
with persons all of whom are family members. 

Within the last two years following the first National 
Conference on Family Life, several of the youth-serving 
agencies have been giving considerable attention to mar- 
riage and family life emphases in their programs. The Girl 
Scouts and the Y.M.C.A. are illustrative. During the last 
two years substantial time has been given to the National 
Program Committee of the former organization to the ex- 
ploration of possible family life emphases in the program. 
The National Committee on Work with Boys of the 
Y.M.C.A. has established a Commission on Family Life 
which is currently preparing a report to be presented 
the National Boys’ Work Assembly meeting this spring. 

Not only the number but the quality of articles on 
phases of marriage and family life appearing in national 
magazines and in newspapers is noteworthy. The radio 
industry, though as yet failing to have found any thor- 
oughly effective approaches to programs in the field, con- 
tinues to experiment. 

Obviously, these evidences of accelerating interest are 
in no measure a complete picture. They do present, how- 
ever, the fact that we who work professionally in the field 
are faced with a tremendous challenge if we are to be at 
all adequate to the demand. Already, there is a striking 
shortage of adequately prepared teachers. Nor are there 
presently nearly enough training programs for the devel- 


opment of marriage and family life counselors. Parent 
groups throughout the country are clamoring for speakers 
and discussion leaders. Magazine editors find it hard to 
get the authentic and well-written articles on marriage 
and family problems in which their readers are interested. 

This, then, is a sketch of the back-drop against which 
is projected a thesis to which workers in the field must 
give serious consideration. 

Active cooperative efforts between laymen and profession- 
als in family life education must be developed and main- 
tained if the many and varied needs of family members are 
to be met. In the spring, 1949 number of the Antioch 
Review, Harry Rosenfeld in an article “Experts are Never 
Right” points out that in medicine, law, architecture, 
and education really significant advances have been made 
only when individuals or groups lay to the profession 
involved have brought pressures looking toward change. 
Paul Mort, professor of Education at Teachers College, 
Columbia University, has been foremost among those 
educators who declare that innovations in educational 
practice can be attributed to laymen far more often than 
to professional educators. Abraham Flexner, not a medical 
man, in his noteworthy study of medical education in this 
country was directly responsible for revolutionary changes 
in the programs of the medical schools. Much of the suc- 
cessful pressure for the development of widely available 
medical and health services has been carried on by non- 
medically trained citizens. Many other examples could be 
cited to support Rosenfeld’s point of view. 

In closing his article, Rosenfeld makes a statement full 
of challenge to those concerned with functioning democ- 
racy. He says, “A democracy needs many technicians 
whose judgments are indispensable for reaching decisions 
on public policy—but only one expert, an educated and 
articulate citizenry.” 

Whether or not one entirely agrees with the point 
made in this thought provoking article, it must be admit- 
ted that there is a tendency in all professional fields to 
develop attitudes and practices which become sacrosanct. 
The majority of the members of any given profession are 
likely to accept such attitudes and practices as rooted in 
some universal absolute. Criticisms or even suggestions 
from laymen and from workers in allied professions are 
discounted because’ those'who make them are not bona fide 
members of the fraternity. Out of such protective, de- 
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fensive attitudes comes sterility. 

It is of especial importance that education for marriage 
and family life not move in this direction. Since much of 
the very stuff of our goods-in-trade comes from the day- 
by-day living experiences of family members and since 
more than most we are a multi-disciplinary profession, 
continued cooperation with laymen and with those whose 
activities are focused in the various disciplines contribut- 
ing to education for marriage and family life is essential 
if we are to avoid rigidity and sterility. 

There are no simple and easy approaches to this task 
of continued cooperation. No step by step program can 
defensibly be laid down. There are pitfalls in attitude and 
practice, however, of which we can make ourselves aware. 
And there are hints from experience which may point 
direction. 

First, then, what are some of the factors which are likely 
to stand in the way of effective lay-professional cooperation? 
1. There is a tendency for parents and other family mem- 
bers to want prescriptions for behavior and relationships. 
It is difficult and unpleasant, often, to try to look at the 
factors in a situation and work out one’s own course of 
action on the basis of understanding of those factors. The 
disciplining of children is one of the more common exam- 
ples. Punishment, whether in the form of a spanking or 
some other directly applied action, appeals to most par- 
ents more than the effort to find out what underlies the 
child’s undesirable behavior and then deal with the causes. 
In other words, the “What do you think about it?” ap- 
proach, the attempt to incorporate parents in the develop- 
ment of plans to deal with family problems, is not imme- 
diately acceptable to parents themselves. 

It is easier, then, for us as guides and advisers to provide 
the quick answers people seem to be looking for. 

2. Nor is it unlikly that many of us get satisfaction 
out of “playing God.”” Men have always found it easy to 
be acquiescent when others wished to make them the 
fountainheads of authority and wisdom. Though we may 
have the accepted educational labels, most of us have 
areas of insecurity, persisting feelings of inadequacy, 
which are more easily handled by letting ourselves be 
pushed into prestige roles than by the more sound pro- 
cedures of coming to terms with these same insecurities 
and inadequacies. This need, then, may be another ob- 
stacle standing in the way of a full-fledged partnership 
between ourselves and the laymen with whom we work. 

3. Closely related to this is another attitude which one 
might call the “medicine man approach.” Unless we are 
careful, we fall easily into the use of jargon in our courses, 
our counseling, and our “speech-making.” Again such 
use of jargon serves as a badge of the profession, a way of 
maintaining a superior position, of proving to ourselves 
and others that we are of the elect, the initiated. Obvi- 
ously, laymen will find it difficult to feel “a part of the 


team” if they are constantly confronted with this “medi- 
cine man approach.” 

4. Another often unrecognized barrier to effective lay- 
professional cooperation is the tendency to get attention 
by dramatically pointing out the shortcomings of parents 
and the impending dissolution of the family. Such jere- 
miads bring easy publicity and lend themselves to rhetor- 
ical flights more easily than a sober but sound interpreta- 
tion of the difficulties faced by families in a complex society. 

Feelings of failure or of guilt engendered by such at- 
tacks provide a poor foundation for cooperative efforts 
to improve situations and relationships. 

Any careful soul-searching will make it clear that those 
of us working in marriage and family life education do not 
have “the answer.” A valid analysis of the state of our 
knowledge, of the nature of family relationships, will 
clearly show the need for humbleness and the value of 
cooperative approach. If we are effectively to reach the 
large numbers who need and want family life education, 
we must find ways of overcoming the barriers standing in 
the way of thoroughgoing participation by laymen. This 
leads to our second major question. 

What are some of the promising approaches to the de- 
velopment of such thoroughgoing participation? It is at 
this point that one tends to feel inept. Temperamentally, 
it is easier to see difficulties, to point out problems and to 
exhort those who fall short of wished-for goals. To sug- 
gest feasible next steps calls for a kind of practical concrete- 
ness that doesn’t come easily to most of us. Out of some- 
what fragmentary experience one sees certain possibilities. 
But the outlines are not clear-cut, the approaches not un- 
mistakable. There is need for much practical experimen- 
tation. The following “leads” may suggest something of 
a beginning. 

1. Through a process of self-evaluation involving some 
of the group-dynamic methods, we should as a profession 
face the self-seeking, prestige accumulating elements that 
often wall us off from the kind of working relationships 
implied by the phrase “‘lay-professional cooperation.” 
Only as we are able to develop sincere conviction that we 
and family life education have much to gain from such co- 
operation will there be meaningful activity. 

2. The realistic efforts toward inter-disciplinary inter- 
action that have characterized the Council for the last 


_ several years should continue to be emphasized. In a very 


real way, the realization that development of understand- 
ing of the complexity that is family life demands such 
interaction will lead to the added recognition that in the 
last analysis we can see the family and its problems clearly 
only through the eyes of the family members themselves. 
3. The development of lay leadership in family life 
education activities. The experience over the last genera- 
tion in California of building leadership from the ranks 
(Continued on page 5) : 
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Psychiatry's Contributions to Family Life 


By O. SpurGEON ENGuisH, M.D. 
Temple University Medical School and Hospital 


THE contribution of psychiatry to 
family life seems to fall logically into two categories. The 
first is the contribution which psychiatry as a science has 
made to the greater understanding of the emotional dy- 
namics of family life. The second is the actual services 
which psychiatrists, through their individual or collective 
efforts, have rendered toward the improvement of family 
life. Psychiatrists have had a unique opportunity to ob- 
serve the causes of disruption of family life and its effect 
upon both the adult, and even more important, upon the 
young members of the family group. These observations 
show, without doubt, that the family represents more 
than a convenient and logical way of dividing the labor 
of day-to-day living and more than a means of attaining 
emotional satisfaction by adults. They prove conclusively 
that it is essential that the family have within itself those 
values which are absolutely necessary to the development 
of the child into a happy and useful citizen. To provide 
these emotional needs for the child in any other way than 
through family life would involve social changes which are 
almost incomprehensible to the average individual. Like- 
wise, it is close to impossible to envision the kind of human 
being which would be produced by any system of group 
living other than the family. 

Learning to Love. The family, as it exists and has ex- 
isted for centuries, has within it the potentialities for 
teaching the young human being to love. The realization 
of this potentiality is of such great importance in the life 
of the individual, to say nothing of its importance in the 
preservation of society as a whole, that we should exert 
every effort to foster the family entity and exploit its 
possibilities to the utmost. 

The word love has a very unique position in our vo- 
cabulary and in our thoughts. It calls up many different 
concepts to as many different people. For some love is a 
euphemism for the pleasures of sensuality. For others it 
is a symbol of misplaced emotions dominated largely by 
sympathy and over-indulgence. Unfortunately, the word 
has not acquired much meaning as aconstructive emotional 
force directed toward the cohesion of family and group 
life generally or the best organized efforts of any one indi- 
vidual in the direction of friendly, social progress. There 
is still a belief among the majority that things get done by 
coercive force rather than by a force that arises through 
friendly cooperation. The fact that coercion irritates and 
finally builds up hostility and destruction has not caused 
many people to inquire whether there was a better way of 


getting things done. It seems highly probable that the 
family has to be the real testing ground of whether this 
friendly force of love is realizable or not, and if this become 
the case, the lessons learned would be transmitted to large 
institutions such as business, commerce, and government 
of nations. 

At any rate, even though the creative force of love rela- 
tions is not well understood, we will not solve this by 
creating a new word for this aspect of love. Instead, the 
good arising from it will be the result of a slow but better 
understanding of what love can do. 

Human beings, through the ages, have very slowly 
learned to love. Their ability to show tenderness, affec- 
tion, appreciation, approval, gratitude or tolerance, and 
their desire to live by the golden rule, developed through 
a long, slow process, began almost as a necessity—an 
act of self-preservation. This gradually become a part 
of our ethics, culture and religion and now is rapidly be- 
coming an important part of the science of human rela- 
tions. In other words, instead of a cultural luxury, loving 
has become a scientific necessity—even a scientific im- 
perative. 

To bring about this important phenomenon in emo- 
tional and mental development, a man and woman must 
know how to love each other long before they marry. If 
they do not know how to love each other before they 
enter matrimony, they are not likely to learn afterward. 
Mark Twain's words: “Love seems the swiftest, but it is 
the slowest of all goals. No man or woman really knows 
perfect love until they have been married for a quarter of 
a century,” may sound well and may occasionaliy be true. 
However, it is much more likely that for each couple to 
whom these words apply, there are at least twenty couples 
who know less about love at the age of fifty than they 
knew at the age of twenty-five; this being due to the fact 
that through the years a great many negative emotions 
have developed and spoiled whatever capacity to love 
was originally there. 

Laymen, psychiatrists and many outstanding religious 
leaders agree that the family is the source-place of love. 
This being so, both the man and the woman of the family 
have to make great contributions to the home in order to 
make the family the source of this vital emotion. With 
love, children can learn to cooperate, to work, to be happy 
and to help each other. Without it, they fail to learn, 
they quarrel, they become delinquent, they destroy, tear 
down and make unhappy those around them. 
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Men and women have an equal role to play in this very 
vital learning process. Women need to accept their child- 
bearing capacities and be able to derive satisfaction from 
feeding, planning for and meeting the emotional needs of 
the very young. This is a time-consuming and strenuous 
responsibility and to carry it out properly, women need 
and deserve help, approval and appreciation from every- 
one, particularly from husbands. It is a responsibility, the 
dignity, importance and social worth of which should 
receive infinitely greater recognition. Children should not 
be regarded as unwelcome accidents or as the penalty for 
love’s pleasures. Instead, a totally different emphasis 
should be put upon the bearing of the young. Too many 
persons are ashamed of their family life. If they are not 
ashamed of it in its totality, they are ashamed of many of 
its facets. It is as if most people would like to forget the 
fact that they come from a family, and that various human 
interactions occur in the place they call home and in the 
daily process of family living. For example, how many 
people would care to write the story of their family lives 
and be willing for the world to see it as we are privileged 
to see the lives of some through their autobiographies. 

Functions of Family Life. The family needs to be the 
great shock absorber of emotional immaturities. In the 
beginning the family consists of husband and wife, each 
of whom has residual immaturities, i.e., individual resid- 
uals from their own childhood. They meet each other's 
childlike, as well as grown-up, needs for a while. Soon 
children appear. They must put aside their own emotional 
needs to some extent and begin to take care of those of 
their children. The emotional needs of the young are 
many and varied and meeting them calls forth the best of 
human love and magnaminity. 

The first and most pressing call is upon the mother. 
The father should swing in close behind her, however, 
and even though he is not in the home constantly, he 
should nevertheless play a vital part in supporting the 
emotional needs of his wife and his children. Helping 
each other to gain stature as individuals is a great strain 
upon every member of the family. Few people ever met 
this crisis from day to day and from year to year without 
falling below the ideals they have set for themselves, 
they grow impatient, lose their temper, give less than 
they should to each other in terms of kindness or in some 
way fail to be ideal family members. Because of this they 
are more or less ashamed and, hence, rarely talk with pride 


or care to expose to public view the major part of their - 


home life. 

The Stages of Human Growth. If we strip the impor- 
tance of family living down to its bare essentials, we would 
say that it serves both the purpose of convenient living 
for two adults and the most satisfactory means of the rear- 
ing of children. This rearing of children is a long and 
complicated process and requires much wisdom and un- 


derstanding. This wisdom and understanding interests 
few people very deeply. It is a difficult process to under- 
stand in its entirety and difficult to see in its total per- 
spective. This shallow depth of interest is analogous to 
the attitude of a young woman, who at a party one eve- 
ning met a young man who worked for a pottery company. 
To facilitate conversation, she said: ““How do you make 
clay pots?” Taking her at her word, the young man 
started to explain—an explanation that promised to take 
at least half an hour. After he had been talking for about 
five minutes, the girl could no longer contain herself and 
broke in saying: “Heavens, you didn’t expect me to want 
to listen to how clay pots are made, did you? I really didn’t 
want to know. I was just asking.” In the same way, 
many people make conversation about children and vari- 
ous facets of human growth. However, they really don’t 
want to know very much about the homely and very 
complicated processes that go into the making of a human 
being. 

It is noteworthy that the process isn’t even considered 
sufficiently important to be in the curriculum of more than 
a few high schools, and in colleges it is only an elective 
which catches the attention of a small percentage of the 
student body. Nevertheless, the many vital factors which 
enter into the making of an individual and enable him to 
get along in life and even to approximate our social, ethical 
and religious ideals is an engineering job worthy of and 
calling for our best thinking and planning. However, in 
practice the job is generally carried on as the by-product 
of two people who meet and try to work out their love 
life and their housekeeping arrangements together. Psy- 
chiatry is ready to aid them, however. It has studied and 
compiled its best thinking on the needs of the human be- 
ing during the various stages of his development. 

This thinking has already become so well absorbed by 
other disciplines who work with the family that it is ac- 
cepted by practically everyone that the over-demanding 
spouse has either been too deprived in his infancy and 
childhood or he has never been taught consideration when 
growing up in the family group. He makes his spouse 
responsible for what he did not receive when young or 
perpetrates the same self-centered behavior he was per- 
mitted when growing up. The worker with the family 
knows that the wife who hates men and is cold to her 
husband suffers from an inadequate working out of her 
earlier developing emotions both toward mother and 
father in the so-called Oedipus constellation. The worker 
with the family knows that the spouse who cannot make 
decisions and leans too heavily upon parents for guidance 
was not properly emancipated during the adolescent years 
or even earlier years. 

This brings us then to the inevitable conclusion that 
workers with the family have a reservoir of knowledge 
which needs communication and we should think more 
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about how we can communicate our knowledge to the 
people who want better family life with a lukewarm inter- 
est, but who balk at any frank discussion of sexual and 
parental problems prior to marriage. Cooperation with 
all levels of education and the parents to be reached 
through the educational system is one way to reach large 
numbers of people. Religious channels offer a second 
great area of people who should be interested in better 
family life. Social work and nursing have their parts to 
play as scientific disciplines. Since a frank discussion of 
family problems brings criticism, the more concerted are 
the efforts of the many disciplines interested in the family, 
the less focused and the less potent will be the effect of 
the criticisms. 

Activities in Behalf of the Family. This brings us to the 
problem of the application of the psychiatrist's knowledge. 
The realization that neurosis, psychosis, psychosomatic 
disease and delinquency have their roots to a large measure 
in environmental circumstances has made the psychiatrist 
interested in being a family and marriage counselor. This 
is the appropriate action to follow upon his knowledge if 
he is interested in the great field of prevention. ‘It has 
made him willing to serve as consultant to family agencies 
and marriage council agencies. It has made him a consult- 
ant to social work agencies dealing with family problems. 
It has caused him to write books, articles and pamphlets 
on the difficulties of family life and the ways to improve 
it. It has made the psychiatrist interested in educational 
programs which are enabling even the child to know more 


about human emotions, motivations and the functions af 
the mind in human relations. 

The Group for the advancement of Psychiatry has a 
committee of several psychiatrists who meet twice a 
year for work solely related to the subject of the family. 
This group constantly tries to learn how it can work more 
effectively with those interested in the family and stimu- 
late further interest on the part of all psychiatrists in 
helping with the tremendous problems of family life. The 
psychiatrist is teaching in departments of psychology, 
theology, sociology, art and in various other places of edu- 
cation in order to increase an awareness of the complicated 
emotional and ideational patterns which tend to be dis- 
ruptive of family life or conducive to its most destructive 
functioning. The psychiatrist is teaching every class of 
medical students more about human personality and how 
it functions and why disruption of family life can be pro- 
ductive of neurosis and psychosomatic illness, not to 
mention the more serious incapacitating psychoses. The 
psychiatrist knows that family life is his next most im- 
portant focal point once he gets away from the acutely ill 
individual patient. Much of the mental health as well as 
much of the physical health of the future will depend upon 


the quality of family life. The psychiatrist's contribution 


to it, we feel, has been large, but it is only a beginning. 
More needs to be done directly as well as in lending in- 
sights to others, and joining with all in a great educational 


program. 
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mothers whose first interest in family life education was 
as cooperating parents in nursery school groups, clearly 
indicates that potentially much of our most effective lead- 
ership is to be found in practicing parents. This does not 
deny the need for academic training of a high order but 
it does indicate that it is notonly from the graduate schools 
that leadership can come. As women who have partici- 
pated actively in family life education through their child- 
rearing years reach the time when family demands signifi- 
cantly lessen, many of them are prepared to give consider- 
able time to parent-education and other phases of educa- 
tion for family life. 

4. Involvement of laymen in educational conferences 
dealing with family life. The few experiences of having 
the garden-variety cf family members, parents and child- 
ren, participate in family life conferences would seem to 
point to the desirability of expansion of this sort of co- 
operation. Those professionals who have had such ex- 
periences rather consistently report the increased atmos- 
phere of reality, the down-to-earth quality of concerns, 
and the tendency to focus on more functional aspects of 


family living which family participation seems to bring. 
The fact that a number of our national organizations in- 
directly concerned with family life are beginning to invite 
the entire family to attend national or regional confer- 
ences, is challenging. 

5. The incorporation of non-professional family people 
in community councils on family life. Though the com- 
munity council approach has not yet reached any major 
proportions as far as family life activity is concerned, it is 
to be expected that this will be a growing movement. 
From the beginning the error of including in membership 
only those professionally concerned with the family should 
be avoided. A considerable proportion of genuinely lay 
members is desirable. 

Yes, these are only beginnings. It is to be hoped that 
the National Council through its state and regional groups 
as well as through its individual members’ afflictions, will 
contribute substantially to the growth of lay-professional 
cooperation in the expansion of family life education in all 
its varied aspects. 
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Suggested Workshop Offerings for 
Family Life Teachers 


By Jupson T. LANpIs 
Michigan State College 


I. The importance of well rounded background of in- 
formation 
A. Many of those who come to a workshop have 


been picked by superintendent or community to 
do work but have little more than an interest or 
the personality thought to be safe to give such a 
program. Some may be mathematics, English or 
history teachers. 

. A general course which treats of dating, court- 
ship, mate selection, adjustment in marriage, child 
care, may be basic for most of the people who 
come to the workshop. Those who have this 
training can be given special project assign- 
ments. 

. It is a mistake to concentrate on one phase of 
family life education, and give those in the work- 
shop the idea that that one phase is the whole of 
family life education. One workshop may see 
family life education largely’ as child care, 
another the family as an institution, another as 
sex education. One college in a position to train 
many teachers seems to see their family life educa- 
tion program largely as a program of the biology 
of sex and diseases associated with it. Another 
devoted two weeks of a six weeks’ workshop to 
sex and reproduction. The films most used seem 
to be reproduction films. Sex is here to stay, and 
an important part of education for successful 
home and family living, but it must be kept in its 
proper perspective in a well balanced workshop 
for teachers. 


II. What teachers find most helpful 
A. High school teachers feel a great need for direc- 


tion in obtaining suitable materials for their high 
school classes, materials that are safe to use in 
the classroom or safe to put in the library. It is 
hard for them to learn about the most recent 
textbooks, films, and pamphlets written for high 
school students. If one is to run a workshop he 
should see that the library has all of the high 
school materials. or plan to collect materials dur- 
ing the first week of the session. A good uni- 
versity library may have practically nothing on 


the high school level. If at all possible those run- 
ning the workshop should have all the materials 
gathered in one place where they are readily ac- 
cessible to the students. 

B. Teachers want specific information on methods to 
use in presenting family life information to stu- 
dents and the community. At our workshop in 
Michigan two teachers demonstrated specific 
methods to be used in presenting certain ma- 
terials—rated as being of exceptional value by 
most teachers present. 


Evaluation of California Training centers in Family 
Life at Berkeley, 1947-1948 was made by Dr. Koch. 
One hundred-sixty nine teachers who attended work- 
shops were sent questionnaires to determine how well 
the training centers had met their needs and to de- 
termine the type of work being done by these people 
who had spent six weeks in a workshop. Three- 
quarters were teaching family life education. 


A. Approximately half of the teachers are teaching 

family life education in the community. 
Parent-teacher groups and church groups are the 
most common community workers. 
This raises the question as to whether we should 
give more information and training for commu- 
nity leadership. The bcok, The Family Today, a 
Guide for Leaders, University of Minnesota 
Press, Spring 1950, by Dorothy Dyer of the 
University of Minnesota, with sample units on 
family education for different community groups 
should be of great help. 

B. Half of the teachers say they are actively engaged 
in counseling, most of the counseling being with 
senior high school students. Is it our obligation to 
emphasize counseling more than we have in some 
workshops? It could be that the training centers 
in California have attracted more with a counsel- 
ing background, however, I believe that most 
teachers of family life who are really successful 
teachers will be called upon to counsel with 
personal problems. 

C. Teachers were asked “have you experienced 
local opposition in developing the family life edu- 

(Continued on page 12) 


MARRIAGE AND FAMILY LIVING 


Preparation of Teachers for Education 
in Marriage and Family Living 


By Lester A. KIRKENDALL 
Oregon State College, Corvallis, Oregon 


and by Mrs. EsTHER HANDWERK 
Lake View High School, Chicago, Illinois 


THE increasing interest in education 
for marriage and family living in high schools has resulted 
in a demand for more teachers in this field than are actually 
available. Teacher education institutions have responded 
with programs of in-service training for those who are 
being called upon to instruct in marriage and family living. 
They are also giving attention to the preparation of be- 
ginning teachers to handle organized courses or units. 

What shall be the nature of the preparation for a 
teacher who is wanting to give professional attention to 
family life education? What basic emphases shall be fol- 
lowed and what shall be included as a part of the teacher’s 
professional experiences? Some definite ideas are develop- 
ing from in-service and pre-service programs designed to 
prepare teachers of education for marriage and family liv- 
ing. 

To begin with the personality of the teacher handling 
such programs is highly important. He should be able to 
gain and hold the confidence and respect of pupils, and 
should have a genuine faith in young people born out of 
experience in working with them. Teachers of either sex 
can handle such programs effectively. Nor is marriage es- 
sential, though other things being equal happy marriage is 
certainly an asset. 

From the standpoint of academic preparation a psycho- 
logical-sociological foundation is imperative. The psycho- 
logical basis is essential for two reasons. First, the current 
developments in education for marriage and family living 
at the high school level prove that the focus of pupil in- 
terest and need lies in personal development, and in work- 
ing out effective interrelationships. Youth are concerned 
with understanding themselves as individuals, and in im- 
proving their personal adjustments and personalities. 
They are desirous of understanding how to improve their 
relationships and acceptability with their peers, how to 
fit acceptably into their sex role, and how to understand 
and adjust to situations arising in their own homes, and 
with their parents. 

The psychological approach needs to be developmental 
and adjustive enabling the teacher to understand problems 
of growth, maturation, development, and interactive be- 
havior. This will also help him to be flexible and able to 


understand the feelings and problems of pupils. 

Second, the teachers will be called upon in many in- 
stances to talk with pupils on personal problems and 
questions. Success in this aspect of the work requires not 
only a psychological-sociological foundation, but an under- 
standing of counseling techniques and procedures. 

The teacher who is qualified from the psychological 
point of view should be better able to do two highly im- 
portant things. First, he will be more likely to look beyond 
labels and surface manifestations to motivation and under- 
lying forces. He will recognize, for example, that a boy's 
concern when his girl is older than he is may arise from the 
feeling that he will be dominated in the relationship. He 
will see back of extremely jealous and over-possessive be- 
havior the various possible causes, e.g. a basic insecurity 
and fear that the relationship will collapse. He will realize 
that in marriage, quarrels and disputes are often an ex- 
pression of deeper personality needs. Thus a quarrel over 
money may really be a struggle for power and control. 

Second, he should develop an insight into behavior 
which will enable him to accept the pupil and his prob- 
lems regardless of their nature. This ability is important 
if the teacher is ever to help with the difficulties and ques- 
tions which genuinely trouble and perplex youth. 

The teacher's sociological background should enable 
him to see a pupil as a social being. He should avoid the 
mistake of thinking of the pupil apart from the social cus- 
toms which condition his behavior, or to fall into the error 
of thinking of an individual’s behavior as isolated, non- 
social behavior. Socially one cannot live apart from the 
influence of one’s fellows, and very little personal conduct 
is free from a certain significance for the welfare of others. 

A sociological interest will also motivate him to keep 
up-to-date on current sociological research which has a 
bearing upon his field. For example, the studies being 
made of the influence of class stratification upon indi- 
vidual and family behavior are highly valuable. The stud- 
ies made by Dr. Judson T. Landis on areas of marital ad- 
justment and the length of time required for the various 
adjustments are important, as is the study made by Dr. 
Murray Leiffer on the problem of religious education of 
children in mixed marriage. A knowledge of the findings 
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and evaluations of the Kinsey report would also be a case 
in point. 

The same point could be made with reference to the 
necessity for keeping abreast of the research in the psycho- 
logical field. For example, the research on the psychologi- 
cal background of promiscuity done in the psychiatric 
clinics in the city of San Francisco is most revealing as it 
relates to the motivations which influence people in their 
affectional relationships and sexual behavior. 

The studies which are highlighting the importance of 
the first days of infancy as a conditioning factor in emo- 
tional adjustments help us understand how an individual's 
adjustment may have been influenced by early experi- 
ences. It alsoemphasizes in a new way the importance of 
providing youth with information concerning child de- 
velopment and experiences with children prior to marriage 
for example, in high school courses in preparation for 
marriage. 

In the same way that sociology helps the teacher to see 
the individual in relation to his social setting, anthro- 
pology will help him see our marriage and family system 
in a broader perspective. Once we are aware of the many 
ways of arranging marriage and family systems a greater 
degree of flexibility is possible in thinking about our own 
system. One needs to see various factors in their proper 
relationship and relative importance if one’s teaching is to 
have balance and perspective. In the preparation of teach- 
ers it is quite probable, in the interest of economizing on 
time and required courses, that the anthropological ma- 
terials could be included as a part of the sociological in- 
struction. 

Another important area of subject matter is the bio- 
logical. The teacher need not be a major, nor even a minor 
in biology. Enough biological knowledge is needed how- 
ever, that the essential facts of reproduction, glandular 
functioning in reproduction and emotional reactions, and 
the biological aspects of sex and sexual reactions are 
understood. 

~The teacher should have enough background in parent 
education to understand the usual problems which par- 
ents face in family adjustment, particularly when their 
children are at the adolescent level. This is quite impor- 
tant. Every teacher will meet situations in which he will 
need to predict and understand likely family reactions. 
He will also need to work with parents in specific situa- 
tions and to maintain a cooperative, supporting relation- 
ship with them for the success of his total program. Again 
the emphasis here will need to rest upon an understanding 
of interrelationships and the psychological aspects of 
family living. 

The teacher's ability to incorporate a consideration of 
values and life purposes into the discussions is an essential 
qualification. The teacher should never be a narrow propa- 
gandist, but he should be able to stimulate pupils thinking 


on what things are of most worth and value in life. The 
teacher who has already developed a philosophical interest 
is best equipped to do this. But beyond this the prepara- 
tion of a teacher who will handle marriage and family life 
education should provide opportunities for consideration 
of values, purposes, and goals. 

Many adolescent questions begin with the phrases, “Is 
it right to—.” or “Is it wrong to—.” A teacher needs to 
be temperamentally and professionally equipped to guide 
and challenge the thinking of pupils on issues which are 
so highly important to them. 

Information concerning the legal aspects of marriage is 
important. The teacher need not be a lawyer but he 
should know the salient features of the marriage and di- 
vorce laws in his state. He needs to know the general legal 
provisions which relate to situations affecting the status 
of adults and children in marriage and family life. 

A knowledge of the doctrinal teachings of the major re- 
ligions concerning marriage and the family is another item 
upon which the teacher needs information. Inter-faith at- 
tachments are becoming increasingly frequent with 
greater mobility, so every teacher needs to have informa- 
tion to help him cope with situations involving religious 
differences and conflicts. 

A teacher and counselor in marriage relations should 
know the common community resources which are avail- 
able for his use. The resources may include legal, religious, 
medical, clinical and social service groups and organiza- 
tions. The number of such services is growing rapidly 
until even the smaller, more isolated communities may 
have an array of resources surprising to one who has never 
taken stock. That is not equivalent, of course, to saying 
that our resourc::s are ample. 

Time will not permit a detailed discussion of methods, 
techniques, and materials as an essential phase of teacher 
preparation. But no program of preparation can be con- 
sidered complete unless it helps the teacher develop meth- 
ods of discussion leadership, skill in developing attitudes, 
and an ability to handle subjects of great personal import 
and high emotional value with finesse and objectivity. 
Teachers also need a knowledge of good books, pamphlets, 
films, charts, and other teaching aids which will make 
their instruction successful. These materials should be 
available for teachers to see, read, and use as a part of their 
preparation. 

There is one other thing the teacher’s preparation 
should accomplish. It should provide him ample oppor- 
tunity to discuss matters of personal adjustment, family 
relations, and sex under the leadership of an accepting, 
permissive person. In this way, the novelty of discussion 
is dispelled on one hand, and the inhibitions to discussion 
removed on the other. Too often teachers sit through 
lectures on these topics, particularly sex, still unable to 

(Continued on page 19) 
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MARRIAGE AND FAMILY LIVING 


Background Factors in Preparation 
of Teachers and Leaders in 
Family Life Education 


By B. F. Timmons 


University of Illinois 


; ONE approach to discovering the kind 
of preparation that is helpful to teachers and leaders in 
family life education is to get statements from active 
teachers in this field as to which subjects studied in col- 
lege, or elsewhere, have helped them most in their work. 
A current research project has reports on 140 persons 
from this standpoint. This paper presents a preliminary 
summary of these reports. 

The five subjects voted among the most helpful by the 
largest proportion of persons who have taken such sub- 
jects are in order: 

of the 81 who had taken it, 

Br meng on voted most helpful by 95 of the 109 who 

a ad voted most helpful by 74 of the 95 who had 

The Pamly voted most helpful by 76 of the 99 who had taken it, 

77/0 


Child Development voted most helpful by 94 of the 123 who had 
taken it, 76.5% 

Of the thirty subjects included in the original check list 
and written in the blanks supplied, psychology (general) 
had been taken by the most persons in the study, or 136 
of the 140 reporting (over 97 percent of all persons in the 
survey). Persons in this survey are teachers and/or lead- 
ers. Since psychology is usually considered an important 
subject in the preparation of teachers, often being required 
in their college curriculum, it is not surprising that such 
a high proportion of these teachers have taken the subject. 
Of the 136 persons who had taken psychology, 89, or 66 
percent ranked it among those subjects of most help in 
family life teaching and leadership. 

The four subjects ranking next to psychology with re- 
gard to the number of teachers and leaders having taken 
them are in order of their rank: sociology, 104, physical 
education, 102, hygiene, 90, and physiology, 88. Since 
family life education had such a large part of its beginning 
in sociology, especially in college, it is logical that a con- 
siderable proportion of these teachers and leaders should 
have taken this subject, even though it is elective in most 
teacher preparation curricula. Of the 104 persons who 
took sociology (called “principles of sociology” on the 

check list) 46, or a little less than 45 percent, listed it 


among the subjects most helpful to them in teaching 
family living subjects. Many “principles” courses are 
presented so formally that the average teacher and leader 
in family life education may find it difficult to see much 
functional value in such subjects for their work. 

Of the 102 persons who had taken physical education, 
five placed this subject among those of first importance in 
helping them in teaching family living. Of the 90 persons 
who had taken hygiene, 29, or a little more than 32 per- 
cent, voted this subject among those most helpful in 
family life teaching and leadership. Both physical educa- 
tion and hygiene are required of all students in many edu- 
cational institutions. Forty, or over 45 percent, of the 88 
persons who had taken physiology placed it among the 
subjects of greatest helpfulness in their work. 

Persons reporting in this survey were asked to state 
which subjects were of no value, or were of negative 
value, in producing attitudes unfavorable to good family 
life education. A number of subjects had no negative 
votes among the 140 persons of this survey. The list fol- 
lows with the number taking each course indicated: 
adolescent psychology 95, child development 123, ge- 
netics 46, health education 68, human heredity 56, home- 
making 70, marriage and the family 109, social arts 26 and 
sex education 81. 

Chemistry led the list of those subjects given negative 
votes with 31 of the 76 persons who indicated that they 
had taken this subject reporting that it was of no value to 
them in family life education work. Many family life edu- 
cators have a home economics background and chemistry 
is a curriculum requirement of many colleges for home 
economics majors. One-fourth of the participants in this 
survey indicated positions in home economics for 1948- 
1949. Five of the eight people who had taken courses in 
landscape design indicated it was of negative value to 
them in their present work. This is a higher proportion 
than is true for chemistry but the numbers who had taken 
landscape design were so small as to have less significance. 

Other subjects with high negative votes are given here 
with the total number of persons who indicated having 
taken the subject and the number of negative rankings: in 
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bacteriology 17 of 68 persons gave negative indication of 
its value; in physical education 17 out of 102 ranked this 
subject negative; in economics 13 out of 83 said the sub- 
ject had no value for their present work; and in first aid 10 
out of 74 listed it among negative subjects. 

It is of interest that the same subjects which are listed 
as of no value by some persons in this survey are ranked 
among those of greatest helpfulness by other persons. For 
example, chemistry, which has 31 of the 76 persons taking 
the subject also has 13 persons saying it is among the most 
helpful subjects in their work. Even in landscape design 
one of the eight persons having taken this subject placed 
it among those most helpful although five had given the 
subject negative votes. While physical education has 17 of 
its 102 persons voting negative, five say it is among the 
most helpful subjects. Bacteriology has 4 “most helpful” 
rankings to balance its 17 negatives out of the 68 total who 
have taken the subject. Sociology has 4 negative votes and 
psychology has two. 

Participants were given opportunity to state whether 
the helpfulness or valuelessness of a particular subject was 
due to the instructor or to the subject matter. Of those 
who responded to this inquiry persons in college positions 
imputed negative value to subject matter and not to in- 
structors in all cases. Among high school teachers over 
onefifth of all negative votes were imputed to the in- 
structors of courses in the subject concerned. High school 
teachers imputed the helpfulness of subjects voted among 
the most helpful to the instructors in those subjects rather 
than to subject-matter in more than 35 percent of the 
cases voted most helpful. Persons in college positions said 
the helpfulness of the courses voted in first rank as helpful 
was due to instructors in 19 percent of the cases. 

Why should the same subject be considered very help- 
ful by one teacher in family life education and of little or 
no value by another? There seem to be two reasons why 
this can be true besides the instructor and the subject 
matter of the courses pertaining to the subject. The 
teacher-to-be who comes to a course with a well-developed 
background in that field may find little further contribu- 
tion from the course. Or the prospective teacher may find 
little value in a course which does not apply to his own 
specialized area of family life education. 

Consumer education is often thought of as a part of 
family life education. In this study 61 persons indicate 
that they have had courses in this subject. Of these 27 
place the subject among the most helpful ones and one 
person gives it negative value. Home architecture is a 
similar subject thought to be important in family living 
education. It has 43 representatives in this study who 
indicate they have had courses in the subject. Of these 5 
place it among the most valuable subjects in their training 
and § say it has been valueless to them. 

It is evident from the choices and evaluations made by 


this group that certain subject matter fields are more 
closely related to teaching and leadership work in family 
life education than are other fields which seem to be re- 
lated to the general subject of family living. The more 
germane subjects have a high proportion of evaluations as 
helpful and few or none of the negative votes. Recapitu- 
lating, it would seem that from this standpoint, whatever 
area of family life education the worker is engaged in, sex 
education, marriage and the family, adolescent psychol- 
ogy, the family, and child development are important and 
helpful subjects which need to be mastered as part of his 
preparatory equipment. Other subjects which consti- 
tute a kind of next top rung on the ladder of preparation, 
are indicated as homemaking, health education, human 
heredity, social arts, home architecture, consumer edu- 
cation, general psychology. 

Some of the more important subjects in this list of prep- 
aration subjects are rather new in the academic family of 
subjects in high school and college. In this study this fact 
is shown by the large proportion of persons indicating that 
courses in these subjects were taken after college gradua- 
tion although in most cases the subject matter of these 
courses lends itself quite properly to undergraduate study. 
For example, 78 of the 109 persons taking marriage and the 
family say that their study was after college (in graduate 
college, institute or workshop). Sixty-two of the 81 per- 
sons who have taken courses in sex education took their 
studies after college. The family had 62 of its 99 represen- 
tatives taking their courses in this subject after college. 

Other factors entering into the preparation of these 140 
teachers and leaders in this survey besides their academic 
studies are mentioned as: independent reading, teaching 
and counseling experience, attendance at conferences and 
exchange of experiences with others working in the field. 

Persons included in this survey include: 81 high school 
teachers, 28 instructors in college or university, and 31 
teachers and leaders in a miscellaneous group of adult 
educators and those who teach, lecture and counsel in 
various group situations. Of the high school teachers, 
forty-five percent, or 36 persons, hold master’s degrees 
and the rest have bachelor’s degrees. Of those teaching in 
college, 15, or over half, have degrees of doctor of philos- 
ophy, 12, or 42%, have master’s degrees and one has a 
baccalaureate degree. Of the 31 community leaders 3 have 
degrees of doctor of philosophy, 8 have master’s degrees, 
12 have baccalaureate degrees, one has a B.D. degree, one 
is a registered nurse, and 6 have not stated their degrees. 

Those cooperating in the survey come from 22 states in 
practically all parts of the United States with very few 
from the mountain and plains states. Illinois has 36, Cali- 
fornia 26, New York 12, Ohio 6, Michigan 5, Virginia and 
Washington, each 3, Indiana, Louisiana, New Hampshire, 
Missouri, Pennsylvania and Wisconsin each 2, Florida 7, 
and nine other states with one representative each. 
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MARRIAGE AND FAMILY LIVING 


Professional Training Desirable 


for Extension Workers 


By LypiA ANN LYNDE 


Extension Specialist in Parent and Family Life Education, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture 


WITH the pyramiding progress in the 
Parent and Family Life Education program, there has been 
a continual demand for State specialists in this field of sub- 
ject matter. Adequately trained professional workers 
have been and still are very hard to find. Twenty-one 
states and Puerto Rico have full time specialists; New 
York has four; North Carolina two. Eight states have 
part time assignments and five States have established 
budgets for the program, but are having difficulty finding 
specialists who will fit their needs. 

Our last statistical study covered 1948. That year 
595,462 families received some assistance with problems 
of child development and guidance and in improving 
family relations. 235,058 men and women participated in 
parent and family life discussion groups, and 20,138 4-H 
Club boys and girls carried child care projects. Each year 
the program grows, so we expect the state reports for 
1949 will give us a bigger picture. 

There are five somewhat overlapping areas important 
in our programs: 1. Human growth and development; 2. 
Emotional growth; 3. Personality development; 4. Human 
relations; 5; Dating, courtship and marriage. The special- 
ist needs to be well trained in these areas. 

Many of our home demonstration agents have had 
undergraduate courses in psychology, child development 
and family life. All of them are graduates in home eco- 
nomics. Most of the county agricultural agents have some 
training in psychology. These are our county workers 
who make direct contacts with rural families. The special- 
ist works with and through these agents. 

Our state specialists in Parent and Family Life Educa- 
tion have their B.A. or B.S. degrees in home economics, 
sociology or psychology. We like to have the major in 
home economics and the minor in the other fields and then 
a master’s in family life, psychology or sociology. It is a 
combination difficult to obtain. We like the basic home 
economics training, for the specialist will work closely 
with the home demonstration agents and the state home 
economics specialists to help them develop the family life 
emphasis in their programs. Family Life Education is the 
integrating factor in our home economics teaching. The 
extension home economist teaches nutrition, not just for 
good nutrition, but to achieve the needed physical and 
nervous stamina for facing life. She teaches the use of tex- 


tiles, color, design and construction, not for the adorn- 
ment, but to give courageous awareness of self. She 
teaches the care, arrangement and management of the 
home, not only to create a lovely home, but to create a 
comfortable, pleasing ease in living without burdensome 
labor for any family member. She teaches money manage- 
ment, not to get the most goods for the dollar, but to get 
the most good and to ease family tensions. She teaches 
child development, not to merely solve immediate prob- 
lems, but to give an understanding of the human being 
with all of his physical, social and emotional needs. And 
she teaches the principles of good family relations, not as 
something distinct and separate to be achieved alone, but 
as the interbehaviorism that grows out of all of these ef- 
forts. 

Since the specialist’s work is addressed to the improve- 
ment of rural living we think training in rural sociology is 
desirable and I would add some basic anthropology with 
emphasis on ethnolo-v. 

The specialist trains agents and local leaders who, in 
turn, work with their own local groups, but she meets 
with a few groups so that some direct contact is main- 
tained with the people. Training in group work and 
leader training and direction is important. 

Many rural people turn to their county extension 
agents for family counseling and the specialists have been 
training agents in a method of counseling which will pre- 
vent the giving of advice in areas where the agent has 
little or no training. This method is described in our bulle- 
tin “Let’s Talk It Over—The Extension Worker as a 
Counsellor.” 

Courses in counseling are desirable. We realize that we 
are asking for a very high level of training and then we 
add—the specialist must be able to translate the highly 
technical language of her training into the every day lan- 
guage of the people, for she will work with all educational 
levels and write bulletins for their use. A typicalextension 
group may have among its members a few with Ph.D.s and 
some with third grade education. The way in which our 
rural people work and study together regardless of levels 
is one of the great satisfactions of extension work. 

Evaluation too, is a part of the responsibility of a spe- 
cialist. A significant part of our extension program is the 
continual study of the effectiveness of subject matter and 
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methods. Some states have research specialists who con- 
duct studies among rural people to see what has happened 
in the areas we have served. Where there is no such 
specialist the entire staff is involved in these studies. 
Group members are very willing to report back to us how 
they have used information and what it has meant to the 


family. Questioning methods need to be used that will not 
bias replies and that will keep them in a form suitable for 
reporting. 

We need highly trained specialists for state extension 
work. There are vacancies now and I anticipate more in 
the months to come. 


Suggested Workshop Offerings for Family Life Teachers 


(Continued from page 6) 


cation program?” One-fourth said theirs had been 
active opposition. When asked what the source 
of opposition had been, by far the largest per- 
centage said it had been the school administra- 
tion, next fellow teachers. There had been very 
little opposition from parents, the church or the 
community. 

D. Material should be pecesnted in workshops on 
how to guard against stirring up community op- 
position, as well as ways to overcome the oppo- 
sition of the school administration. The super- 


intendent may be afraid the community will op- 
pose a family life education program, therefore 
something must be done to set him at ease. 
One effective way is to get the P.T.A. or some 
other such group to make a study of what parents 
in the community think and if they are ready 
for family life education. When the superin- 
tendent is assured that the parents are for the 
program then he will quit dragging his feet. If the 
community is really against such a program then 
it should not be started. 


Program of Parent Education Section 


Thursday, December 29 


Presiding, Sidonie M. Gruenberg, chairman, Board of Directors, 
ie National Committee for Parent Education 
1230-2:30 P.M. New Research in Parent Education 

Chairman, Marion L. Faegre, Consultant in Parent Education, Di- 
vision of Research in Child Development, U. S. Children’s Bureau 

Restrictive and Facilitating Adult-Child Contacts 
Helen C. Dawe, Professor of Home Economics, College of Agri- 
culture, University of Wisconsin 


Family Diagnosis 
Raymond Sobel, M.D., Chief Psychiatrist, Hawthorne-Cedar 
Knolls School, Jewish Board of Guardians 


2:30-3:30 P.M. Parent Education Program 
Chairman, Ernest G. Osborne, Professor of Education, Teachers 
College, Columbia University 


Group Therapy with Parents of Behavior Problem Children in Public 
Schools 


Margaret C. L. Gildea, M.D., Department of Neuropsychiatry, 
Washington University School of Medicine 

Some Developments in Discussion Group Organization 
Aline B. Auerbach, Child Study Association of America 


Friday, December 30 
g-t0 a.m. The Role and Training of Group Leaders 

Chairman, Ruth Andrus, chief, Bureau of Child Development and 
Parent Education, the New York State Education Department 

The Role and Training of Lay Leaders 
tional Congress of Parents and Teachers 

The Role and Training of Professional Leaders 
Henry Hansburg, Ansietant Professor of Peychalogy and Senior 
Psychologist, Educational Clinic, Brooklyn College 
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Summary, Annual Meeting, 1949 


By BERNICE MILBURN MOORE 


Consultant Homemaking Division, Texas Board for Vocational Education and The 
Hogg Foundation for Mental Hygiene 


NEW YORK and New Yorkers will 
need weeks to recuperate from the invasion of academi- 
cians, which they have suffered these past six days. In- 
roads have been made on limited water supply because so 
many flowing words of wisdom have caused many acute 
cases of dehydration. 

A dense smog of academic ideas and erudition engulfed 
the city as millions of words drifted into the atmosphere 
from windows, smokestacks, and vents of hotels all over 
town. 

As New York will need time for recovery, so will hard 
working New Yorkers, from the city or near it, who have 
carried the burden of the Annual Meeting of me Na- 
tional Council on Family Relations. 

Mrs. Gladys Romonoff has done yeoman’s service as 
general chairman for the Conference, and though her looks 
belie her words, she professes to acute fatigue. Dr. Earl 
Lomon Koos, our program chairman from Rochester Uni- 
versity, swears this will be his last Conference in such a 
capacity, but his ebullient spirit will no doubt prove his 
statement untrue. Mrs. Augusta Street has included 
everything in her hospitality from cleaning house to call- 
ing people into meetings. If she ever needs a job, the 
National Council on Family Relations can recommend her 
to Grand Central Station as an announcer of high merit. 

Dr. David Fulcomer has rendered his final gallant serv- 
ice to the East at this Conference before he takes off to 
the West, where he will be at Iowa State College after 
the end of this semester. Dr. Margaret Benz and her 
registration assistants have been efficient and in evidence. 
And this only begins to mention the many who have made 
this meeting pleasant to attend, exciting to participate in, 
and efficient in its services. 

Those who have come from all over the nation have 
learned much to take home and will need their train and 
plane rides to digest new ideas and to catch up on their 
sleep, as Evelyn Millis Duvall has prescribed. Before some 
leave, no doubt release of tension will come at the big 
“blow off” in Times Square tonight as the old year is re- 
placed by the new. 

But much more will be taken home and used than pleas- 
ant memories of a well planned, well organized, and well 
operated Conference. None will forget the “quotable 
quotes” which have come from papers, conferences, com- 
mittee meetings, and open houses. 

Dr. Muriel Brown gave us our very first at the general 


session on the beginning day. From Hesse, Germany, she 
brought us the remark of a grateful German for an expe- 
rience in democratic education, ‘Each word drops into my 
heart.’ Ours, we eternally remember, is a job of the heart 
as well as the head. 

Dr. Earl Koos did not like the “obvious gaps" he tagged 
on the title of his talk on education and services for family 
living. In his keynote address he gave us instead a new 
and more positive phrase, “evident lacks.” 

Dr. Leona Baumgartner told us “the impact of public 
health” on her family had been “terrific.” She illustrated 
for us that its impact on all families was equally terrific, 
ranging from “powder puffs to salad greens.” 

Dr. Ernest O. Melby brought us up with a start when 
he told us, “Home is the last stronghold of amateurism. 

. . When we talk of relations between human beings— 
parents and children, employer and employee, in inter- 
national problems—we step out of the light of progress 
into the shadow of ignorance and incompetence.” 

Dr. Ernest G. Osborne, our president, brought fresh 
air of reality to an atmosphere of academic erudition, when 
in his presidential address, he said family life education 
would make its major contribution when lay and pro- 
fessional persons join hands, ideas, and knowledge and 
teach each other and one another. 

Dr. Flora M. Thurston pointed up that fields of study 
and service, like families, go through cycles of growth and 
stages of development. “Family life education is long past 
its founding stage” she told us. 

Jacob Zuckerman clarified for us what was happening 
in law and the family. He told us of “The development 
of the concept cf preventive law as an attempt by law- 
makers to prevent wrongs rather than to compensate for 
wrong doing.” 

Dr. Milton I. Levine, pediatrician, caught our attention 
and our hearts when he remarked “Infants and small chil- 
dren who donot have home and family experiences suffer 
from irreparable ‘affectional hunger.’ He added “The 
basic need of children is a good home where father and 
mother love one another; where the child knows father 
and mother love each other; and where the child knows 
he is loved and wanted.” 

Reverend Otis R. Rice drove home, with his subtle 
humor, a lesson for each of us. “Counseling is primarily a 
listening role. This is hard on ministers [teachers, doc- 
tors, lawyers, social workers}, who preach or pray at the 
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drop of a hat.” But, he added, “They have learned to 
make sacrifice of talking for the worth of intelligent listen- 
ing. 

Dr. O. Spurgeon English added weight to the role of 
love in effective family living from the science of psy- 
chiatry. “Love” he said “has become a scientific neces- 
sity.” He continued, “But the word ‘love’ in our culture 
is too often understood as ‘the pleasure of sensuality’ or as 
‘maudlin sentimentality.” It should become understood 
as the constructive emotional force toward better human 
relations, and the family is the creator of this constructive 
force of love.” 

Frank J. Hertel assured us, “The family is not doomed 
to crack up, to disintegrate, or to dissolution. However, 
the family is facing a critical role in critical times and it 
does have critical problems.” 

Right Reverend Monseigneur O'Grady recognized the 
richness of the contribution of each profession to family 
life and concluded, “Everything we have heard discussed 
has pointed to the need for teamwork on every front in 
relation to the family.” 

Dr. Earl Koos set the stage for self-examination in his 
opening address with the listing of his “evident lacks.” 
He gave us six areas for self-analysis and six questions we 
each needed to answer. 


Dr. Koos made vividly clear: 


1. Each of us has every reason to question the kind of relation we 
have established with the family. Do we supplement the family 
or have we tended to substitute for the family? 

2. We may question our approach in refusing to act as a united force 
for the family. 

3. Have we developed our aids to meet family needs—no matter 
whether in home economics, medicine, law, education, social 
work, religion, or public health—or have we developed them 
toward an agency ideal? 

4. What have been our attitudes toward service to families? Have 
we always done our jobs to meet the needs of families? Or have 
we tended to see families as entities to be counted and calculated 
in annual reports? 

5. Do we need to question how we work with families and carefully 
examine our ‘case approach’ to families and their problems? 

6. Are we—collectively—teally concerned with unity and inter- 
action in family life? Do we act as if we believe “the family is a 
unity of interacting personalities’? 

In our meetings these past few days, we have found 

part of the answers to Dr. Koos’ questions: 


We have recognized family relations as a part of and basic to broader 
human relations. 

We have recognized once more and put into words, the emotion of 
love as the creative and positive force in all human relations. 

We have talked of life in the family, but we have always seen life in 
the family as it relates to living in the broader world. 

We have once again insisted we must teach more by what we do 
as professionals, working together on a common problem, than by what 
we say should be done to meet a common problem. 

We have stressed teamwork and inter-dependence among us. Dr. 
Thurston made this clear when she said, ‘‘family life education has been 


created, in part, by home economics. Home economics, in turn, has 
been integrated within itself around an understanding of family life 
and family relations.” 

Dr. Rice showed us the natural and continuous relationships of the 
pastor with families, but he pointed out the need for referrals following 
diagnosis of family problems. 

Families, we were brought to remember, could not survive without 
attention to community health, sanitation and physical welfare. 

Psychiatrist and physician told of their need to establish communica- 
tion with families through religion, through education, through every 
available channel, in order that their findings might become facts for 
everyday living. 

To operate for the family instead of compensating to the family is 
becoming the new ideal of law. But to achieve this end, law needs the 
assistance of social workers, psychiatrists, home economists, educators, 
pastors, and families themselves. 

Social work's greatest contribution to family welfare can come only 


if there is close cooperation with medicine, education, law, home eco- 
nomics, public health, and religion as they relate to case work, group 
work, community organization, and social work research. 

We have, moreover, examined, talked over, and dis- 
cussed in smaller groups law and marriage counseling, 
research in family life education, family life education in 
the community, in schools, and in colleges. We have 
examined the role of mass media in family living. Nor 
have we forgotten economics and the family, religion in 
the family, and education of parents for family living. 

We have seen programs in action at three New York 
agencies who gave of their time and hospitality so that we 
might see how our largest city tries to meet family needs. 
We have seen demonstrations of techniques and methods. 
Exhibits have claimed our attention, and we are carrying 
off parts of these exhibits. We have even been in on a 
preview—a preview of new and exciting films for our 
use in family life education. 

Together, we have come many steps farther toward 
becoming “‘interacting personalities” in the field of family 
education and family service. We have again realized that 
we in family life education and service are not trying to 
create a new science. But we are working hard to learn 
to use what the basic sciences of sociology, anthropology, 
economics, political science, psychology, and psychiatry 
have offered us for improved family living. 

Through meetings such as this, we are developing 
empathy with families—not sympathy for families—and 
they are thus becoming living relationship groups to us 
rather than cases for us. 

We are learning slowly—but learning—that one does 
not sacrifice independence because one is inter-dependent. 
None of us can serve alone and do the job. All of us can 
serve together and come nearer doing the job. 

We are learning that out of diversity, in our sciences 
of human behavior and in their uses in diverse professional 
fields—in education, in home economics, in law, in medi- 
cine, in the ministry, in public health, in recreation— 
comes strength. The whole of our united contribution is 

(Continued on page 19) , 
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Reports of National Committees 


Economics Basis of the Family 


Helen Canon, New York State College of Home Eco- 
nomics, Cornell University, committee chairman. Chris- 
tine Newark, School of Home Economics, Ohio State 
University, presided at the first session. Sylvia Shiras, 
Household Finance Corporation, presided at the second 
session. 

Discussion followed the presentation of a panel. 

Members of the panel were: Mabel A. Rollins, New 
York State College of Home Economics, Cornell Univer- 
sity, Economic Conditions in Relation to Family Living; 
Gertrude S. Weiss, Family Economics Division, U. S. 
Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Economics, Cur- 
rent Economic Information of Value to Professiona] Work- 
ers Dealing with Families; Irma H. Gross, School of Home 
Economics, Michigan State College, Management jin the 
Home as It Relates to Family Living; Mrs. W. M. Smith, 
State College, Pennsylvania, The Impact of Present-Day 
Conditions on Some Traditional Practices in Homemaking. 

Mabel A. Rollins. The influence of family action on 
economic conditions is today so indirect that its impor- 
tance is often not appreciated. 

Since improvement in the material level of living of all 
families is in large part dependent on increases in produc- 
tion per capita, each family’s contribution to the total 
output is significant. Their contribution comes about 
not only through developing in the home attitudes toward 
work and skills in performing it, but in saving part of the 
family income to help improve the quantity and quality of 
capital resources used in production. Also the develop- 
ment of ingenuity in family members plays its part in 
furthering technological advancements that have helped 
to raise the American standard of living. 

Unfortunately, the homemaker does not always see 
some of the economic end-products of her day’s work. 
The good food and adequate rest that she has done her 
best to provide make their contribution to skillful work in 
the world. Family members who are helped to become 
skillful in relationships within the home are better able to 
get along happily with co-workers in industry or business. 
Children who have been helped to adjust successfully to 
some of the hard situations arising in homes are better 
prepared to meet the economic ups and downs of life in 
adulthood. 

Gertrude S. Weiss. A bibliography was presented list- 
ing sources of economic information of value to profes- 
sional workers dealing with families. The first group of 
references covered economic information about families; 


the second listed some materials to be used in working 
directly with families. 

The professional worker in dealing with families needs 
background information on the economic situation of 
families. The distribution of families by income, the way 
families in different circumstances spend their incomes, 
the extent to which their houses are supplied with modern 
equipment, the trend of retail prices, the supplies of con- 
sumer goods available, the cost of food, medical care, 
clothing, housing at different levels—all these are impor- 
tant toan understanding of the situation in which families 
live. 

The Annual Outlook Conference held each fall in the 
Department of Agriculture by the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, the Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home 
Economics and the Extension Service is an example of 
contact between economists and workers in an educa- 
tional program. Economic information pertinent to the 
situation of the farmer and his family is presented. Much 
of this material reaches farm families through the programs 
of the Extension Services; some is used only as background 
information by those responsible for program planning. 

A few references suitable for use directly with families 
were listed. The economic problems that families wish to 
discuss are more often their own problems than the prob- 
lems of the economy as a whole. Many relate to balancing 
the family budget. These are decisions that families must 
make for themselves, guided by the information available 
to them. Economic considerations are not the only ones 
involved in these decisions. However, knowledge of the 
economic factors and of the way other families live is help- 
ful in arriving at family plans. Some principles and pro 
cedures in the budget-making process are discussed in the 
references listed. 

Irma H. Gross. The process of management seems to 
be a three-step activity-making plan, controlling the plan 
as it is carried out and evaluating the plan after it has 
been carried out. Emphasis on this process puts some 
management squarely in the field of mental activity. It is 
in brief, decision-making in the use of family resources 
with the needs of the various family members kept in 
mind. 

Three of the many ways in which home management 
intermeshes with family relationships are its part in the 
mechanics of every-day living, its contribution to the sat- 
isfactions of the homemaker and its influence in develop- 
ing a shared sense of values among family members. Un- 
less the machinery of living becomes an end in itself, there 
is a greater possibility of pleasant family relations in a 
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smoothly running home than in a haphazard one. Second, 
the educated homemaker who is sometimes dissatisfied 
with her role and whose dissatisfaction reacts unfavorably 
upon her family may learn to see more significance to her 
managerial activities and thus become better adjusted. 
Lastly, home management has a real contribution to make 
in developing a shared sense of values among family mem- 
bers. If we agree that family unity inheres in shared ideas, 
sentiments and values, through conscious home manage- 
ment family members develop common values or at least 
face differences in values among themselves. The latter 
is also important for family cooperation. Every small or 
large decision a family or an individual makes rests finally 
upon a sense of values. 

Mrs. W. M. Smith. Mrs. W. M. Smith who had had 
professional experience before marriage and is now the 
mother of four children looked back on her family’s man- 
agement experiences. 

Decision making was easier for her and her husband 
because of similarity in values. Each grew up in a large 
family on a farm and worked his way through college dur- 
ing the depression. They made definite plans. They found 
that values changed from time to time and with family 
and economic situations. Mrs. Smith referred to manage- 
ment as the use and intricate balancing of all resources. 
She described it as balance on apothecary scales, with a 
pinch of this and a pinch of that and the prescription often 
changing before the balance is found. 

She stressed that those who are professionally helping 
families, need to recognize where people are and to be 
tolerant of their values. 

By supplying families with needed information they 
can be helped to face their limitations and to make deci- 
sions best for them in their own situations. 

Discussion. Among the points brought out through 
discussion in the group, were the following. 

Young people need to become acquainted with manage- 
ment in other families than their own. They sometimes 
are more ready to learn from other families. 

It is important that the homemaker recognize the sig- 
nificance of her job and have respect for what she is doing. 

Home management is the job of both husband and wife. 
In many families, one of the gains in postwar living is the 
sharing of home responsibilities. 

A representative of one agency reported an example of 
integration among the special fields of social work where 
the psychiatrist, case’ worker and home economist co- 
operate as a team. 


Suggestions made 

1. That in general session of the Council at its Annual Meeting, 
there be included an illustration of family counseling where all 
disciplines would be represented. This would show how each 
can contribute and what integration there might be. 

2. That research findings from all the disciplines connected with 


family living be made more easily available to all working in this 
broad field. It is proposed that there be a coordinated listing by 
the Council of current research and literature. 

3. That the Journal carry articles from the field of economics and 


home management. 


Mrs. Ruth R. Honey, Department of Home Economics, 
Pennsylvania State College and Helen Canon presided at 
the Friday and Saturday business sessions. 

Dr. Christine Newark was elected chairman of the com- 
mittee for next year. 

Sytv1a SHiras, Committee Secretary 


Religion and the Family 


Twenty six theological seminaries studied by Rev. L. 
Foster Wood, secretary of the Commission on Marriage 
and the Home of the Federal Council of Churches of 
Christ in America, reveal a new trend in ministerial train- 
ing. All of these schools, Christian and Jewish, teach 
future ministers pastoral psychology and offer many 
courses preparatory to marriage and family counseling, 
Dr. Wood pointed out in a paper on “The Training of 
Ministers for Marriage and Family Counseling.” 

Church and synagogue classes for adolescents in prepa- 
ration for marriage and family life, consistent with re- 
ligious ideals headed a list of ten church programs in 
Family Life Education proposed by Dr. Samuel L. Hamil- 
ton, professor of Education, New York University. He 
also recommended pre-marital counseling classes fornewly- 
weds and young parents on religious education in the 
home, marriage clinics and nursery schools under religious 
auspices, and intensifying church instruction for parents 
in both religion and psychology. 

Srantey R. Brave, Chairman 


Teacher Preparation 


At the Thursday session “Brief Statements of Courses 
Now Being Offered in Teacher Preparation’’ were made 
by, Helen Judy Bond, Teachers’ College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, Perry P. Denune, Department of Sociology, Ohio 
State University, A. H. Clemens, Catholic University of 
America, Roy E. Dickerson, Cincinnati Social Hygiene 
Society (University of Cincinnati cooperating), Nadina 
Kavinoky, M.D., Robert Foster, Evelyn Duvall. 

Participants in the Friday session on “Teacher Leader 
Courses Planned for 1950” were Reuben Hill, Rebecca O. 
Nelson, Muriel Brown, and Harvey Lock with Evelyn 
Duvall presiding. 

“Development of Standards for Evaluating Preparation 
of Teachers and Leaders in Family Life Education” was a 
joint meeting of the following four committees of the Con- 
ference, the chairman of each committee either contribut- 
ing to the discussion or having someone present his ma- 
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terial for him: Judson Landis, Michigan State College, 
chairman, national committee on Education for Marriage 
and Family Living in the Colleges, “Suggested Workshop 
Offerings for Family Life Teachers”; Lydia Ann Lynde, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, extension specialist in 
Parent and Family Life Education, representing the na- 
tional committee on Education for Marriage and Family 
Living in the Community, “Professional Training De- 
sirable for Extension Workers, Teachers and Leaders”; 


. Lester A. Kirkendall, School of Home Economics, Oregon 


State College, chairman, national committee for Education 
on Marriage and Family Living in the Schools, “Prepara- 
tion of Teachers For Education in Marriage and Family 
Living in Secondary Schools” (paper read by Esther Hand- 
werk, Chicago); B. F. Timmons, Department of Sociology, 
University of Illinois, chairman, national committee on 
Teacher Preparation, “Background Factors in Preparation 
of Teachers and Leaders in Family Life Education.” 


The Contribution of the Sacred. 
Minister to Family Life and 
Education for Family Life 


The contribution to family living which the 
clergy can make depends primarily upon the matu- 
rity, training and vision of the individual pastor. 
Like any other worker in the field, a maladjusted 
minister can perpetrate pathology in the families 
to which he ministers and may often be responsible 
for many tragedies in the lives of individuals or 
family groups. Sometimes in its teaching about the 
family and in respect to marital relationships, the 
clergy have been far too sentimental, moralistic, or 
arbitrary. It is good to know that many changes of 
attitudes are taking place. 

On the other hand, the Church itself is founded 
as a fellowship symbolic of the family. With all its 
mistakes and defects it has held the family in the 
center of its thinking and its ministry and has in the 
past done much to create those healthy family 
groups out of which come mature and rich minded 
individuals. It is my own belief that the Church 
can assimilate new insights and understandings with 
respect to the family and can continue to bea vital 
force in educating its members for healthy family 
life and in preserving the richness and creativity 
of the unit—essential to both society and the 
Church—the family. 

Rev. Oris Rice 

At 1949 National Council on Family Relations 


The final session was a panel discussion on “Types of 
Teacher Preparation.” Panel members: Henry Bowman, 
Muriel Brown, Evelyn Duvall, B. F. Timmons, Clarice De 
Young of National Education Association (invited). 

BenjJAMIN F. Trumons, Chairman 


Joint Meeting of National Committees 
on Marriage and Family Counseling 
and Marriage and Family Law 


Lawyers, judges and marriage counselors met together 
in a section meeting of the National Council of Family 
Relations to discuss problems relevant to law and the 
family. Mrs. Harriet Pilpel was chairman of the meeting. 
Participants in spirited discussion in the Panel were, 
Judge Paul Alexander of Toledo, Ohio and chairman of 
the American Bar Association's special committee on Di- 
vorce and Marriage Laws and Family Courts, Judge I. 
Montifiore Levy of the New York Court of Domestic 
Relations, Mr. William Wherry, practicing lawyer who is 
chairman of the New York County Lawyers Association's 
committee on Socio-Legal Jurisprudence, Mr. Jacques 
Bacal, lawyer, who is the author of numerous magazine 
articles on family law and Morris Ernst, lawyer and 
author. The meeting was introduced by Dr. John F. 
Cuber, professor of Sociology at Ohio State University, 
who is chairman of the committee on Marriage and 
Family Counseling. 

All of the above discussants agreed that an outstanding 
need in present day law schools is the inclusion of training 
in the field of domestic relations. Judges and lawyers on 
the Panel agreed that most lawyers are ignorant of the 
emotional problems involved in cases of marital discord, 
delinquency, and other cases irivolving problems of a 
personal nature. They need, too, to be more cognizant of 
other professional services available as marriage counsel- 
ors, psychiatric social workers, and psychiatrists, which 
can be helpful to the work of the lawyer and the court. 
Mr. Wherry said most cases are decided not in the courts 
but in the lawyers’ offices; lawyers need training in law 
school to look at things from a social, as well as a legal, 
point of view. Judge Levy stated that the Domestic Rela- 
tions Courts are the most favored in the world for their 
work is armed with the aid of psychiatric adjuncts, proba- 
tion officers and social workers. 

Mr. Ernst emphasized the fact that we need more scien- 
tifically established facts on which to base our laws. We 
have no laws at present which are based on sexual mores, 
which have their basis in reality. It is the widely differing 
attitudes of different judges which determine the interpre- 
tation of the law. 

Not only is training in law schools in this area urgently 
needed, but inservice training of persons now in practice 
in the legal profession is needed. 
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- Headquarters Service Report for 1949 


By Evetyn Miuis DUVALL 
Consultant 


Consultant Service to Students of the 
Family.—During 1949 your Consultant assisted 303 stu- 
dents and scholars of family life to find further educational 
opportunities, select subjects for further research, collect 
data for studies, interpret findings, etc. This compares 
with 251 such requests in 1948. 
Professional Consultation.—65 national, state and local 
organizations and agencies consulted us on matters of 
policy and procedure in marriage and family offerings dur- 
ing 1949. Compares with 30 such requests for service in 
1948. 


Program Assistance——In 1949, 181 different colleges, 
community agencies and state departments offering pro- 
grams in marriage and family living asked us to help them 
find qualified personnel, resources and procedures of merit. 
174 such requests in 1948. 


Consultant Assistance to Writers and Publishers.— 
During 1949, 94 different authors and publishers requested 
our assistance in providing data, referring to adequate 
sources, critically reading manuscripts, suggesting chan- 
nels, etc. 32 such requests in 1948. 


Aid in Developing Courses in Marriage and Family 
Living.—47 teachers and administrators sought help in 
initiating and expanding courses in family living and re- 
lated areas in 1949. Our service was greatly facilitated by 
growing files of syllabi and course outlines as well as the 
report, Marriage Education in the Colleges, a study con- 
ducted by Henry A. Bowman under the joint auspices 
of the National Council on Family Relations and the 
American Social Hygiene Association. Summary Report 
published December 1, 1949 now available. 33 schools 
and colleges sought such assistance from us in 1948. 


Service to Counseling Centers and Clinics—During 
1949, 43 counseling centers and clinics consulted us re- 
garding procedures, standards, personnel, referral sources, 
and methods of inaugurating and expanding counseling 
facilities. This compares with 24 such requests for consul- 
tant service during 1948. 


Placement and Personnel Service.—A total of 93 differ- 
ent placement requests and personnel inquiries were re- 
ceived and answered during 1949. Fifty-nine vitas of 
trained leaders are on file. Thirty-four openings remain on 
our records. This compares with 39 and 13 respectively in 
1948. 


Personal Guidance Referrals.—During 1949 a total of 
226 different individuals sought personal counseling fa- 
cilities and were referred to qualified services nearest 
them. This compares with 182 such requests in 1948. 


Requests for Materials—Our Materials Service listing 
reprints, inexpensive pamphlets and reports available at 
cost has been tapped by gor different agencies and indi- 
viduals during 1949. Exhibits and displays have been pro- 
vided on request for nearly one hundred conferences and 
institutes. 


General Inquiries.—Questions regarding the National 
Council on Family Relations and its affiliates, its publica- 
tions and its conferences are answered routinely to the 
sum of several thousand annually. Mass mailings inviting 
such inquirers into membership totaled over ten thousand 
in 1949. 


National Committees.—National Headquarters has 
been in active correspondence with all eleven national 
committees and has personally consulted with officers of 
seven of them regarding plans, projects, programs, etc. 


State and Regional Councils —During 1949 there has 
been active correspondence with five of the six regional 
councils and with 18 of the 26 state councils and commit- 
tees. Field trips into 19 states and Canadian provinces 
were made by your Consultant. 


Membership.—Active membership of individuals and 
organizations in the National Council on Family Relations 
fluctuates around the 3,000 mark. Active membership 
campaigns in 1945-1947 raised our membership from 592 
in April, 1945 to 3,000 in January, 1948. Since then estab- 
lished routines have kept this figure constant, new mem- 
bers just about replacing lapsed memberships. 
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Finance.—Established practice of operating on a shoe- 
string, using student office help on an hourly basis and 
paying no executive salary for three years has resulted in a 
moderate surplus at the close of the year 1949. It is 
recommended that this modest margin be used to make 
some progress on the Council's unfinished business, some 
items of which are outlined below. 

Recommended for Action 
1. National-RegionalState relationship _clarified, 
strengthened, and an adequate program of joint 
financing developed. 
2. National Committees given more continuity through 
’ permanent membership in Sections, or through 
working projects carried on around the calendar, 
with modest financing as needed. 

3. National Membership Committee be facilitated to 


increase membership at local and state levels gradu- 
ally taking over membership recruitment from na- 
tional headquarters. 

4. MarriaGE AND Famity Livine strengthened by ac- 
tive Editorial Committee, consideration of special 
issues, regular departments, national committee 
project reports and closer ties with the membership. 

5. Annual Conference responsibility assigned well 
ahead, with possible geographical rotation, more 
functional national committee cooperation and more 
intimately related to the needs and interests of the 
membership. 

6. Financial policies seen over a period of years in terms 
of the job to be done and the needs of the organiza- 
tion. 

Respectfully submitted December, 1949 
Evetyn Minus Duvatt, Ph.D., Consultant 


Preparation of Teachers for Education in Marriage and Family Living 
(Continued from page 8) 


bring their own voice to form the words which they 
would have to utter if they were to discuss the subject. 

Sometimes the preparation of teachers needs to extend 
to the point of helping them to cope with some personal 
difficulty. Unless teachers have worked through their own 
problems, and gained some insight and acceptance into 
their own adjustments they are in a poor position to help 
others. It is this experience in accepting themselves which 
enables them to become accepting of others. But whatever 


the source of the difficulty, whether some personal prob- 
lem, or simply an inhibition instilled by early education, 
their preparation needs to help them in gaining the neces- 
sary relaxation and freedom. 

It is always a temptation to extend the necessary qualifi- 
cations to the point where it becomes humanly impossible 
for any one person tocommand them all. We have tried to 
avoid that situation. Doubtless others will suggest qualifi- 
cations which they regard as essentials. 


Summary, Annual Meeting, 1949 


(Continued from page 14) 


greater than the sum of our individualized parts. If we 
can remove chips from our shoulders, we can learn to 


share the load and supplement and complement what each 
of us has to offer. : 


We are becoming ever more conscious that to work in . 


the field of family relations, the first requisite is to live 
professionally the relationship habits we preach and teach 
to families for their use. 

We are recognizing that humility is the necessary com- 
panion of large responsibility. We know our resources to 
meet family needs are limited, but as Mr. Hertel said, we 
are also finding out that together, our resources more 
nearly measure up to need. 

We have learned from our days together that we must 


eternally go on learning. No final answers exist for us. 
New answers to our questions are given us every day by 
research in the sciences of human behavior. We must un- 
learn and relearn in order to share with those who, so 
very much, want to learn for their families. 

Ours is not the job for one alone. Neither science nor 
service has the answers. “One world” of science trans- 
lated into service by the many of us in professions related 
to family living is what we desire. What we are learning 
to do is to give together to families so that they may use 
our knowledge to meet their needs. As we assist families 
in meeting their own needs in our nation, so we serve 
families in all other nations. 
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1950 Summer Workshops and Courses 


THIS listing of 1950 summer oppor- 
tunities for study in the marriage and family field is pub- 
lished early before announcements of many workshops 
and summer sessions are available. It is therefore incom- 
plete. It is hoped that it will prove helpful to the many 
prospective registrants who have requested it from the 
National Council on Family Relations. 


American Institute of Family Relations, 5287 Sunset 
Boulevard, Los Angeles 27, California, Workshop in Mar- 
riage Counseling, July 31-August 5, 1950. Paul Popenoe, 
Roswell Johnson and others. Write Secretary, American 
Institute of Family Relations (address above). 


Brigham Young University, Provo, Utah, Family Life 
Institute, June 19-23. Write Ariel S. Ballif, chairman, 
Department of Sociology, Brigham Young University. 


Catholic University of America, Washington, D. C., 
Workshop on Education for Marriage and the Family, 
June 9-20, A. H. Clemens, director. Write Dr. A. H. 
Clemens, Catholic University of America, Washington, 
D.C. 


Columbia University World Studytours, Marriage and 
Family Life Studytour, July 7-August 25. Five weeks in 
Europe (England, Holland, Denmark, Sweden, France) 
studying marriage and family patterns and services, with 
special concern for community and governmental aids to 
strengthen marriage and family relationships. Eugene 
and Beulah Link, leaders. Write Eugene P. Link, Univer- 
sity of Denver, Denver, Colorado. 


~ Cornell University, Ithaca, New York summer school 
offers: Family Relationships and the Psychodynamics of 
Family Development, the Teacher as Counselor and Family 
Life Education in College and High School. Write Regis- 
trar, Cornell University, Ithaca, New York. 


Florida State University, Tallahassee, Florida, short 
course in Community Programs for Marriage and Family 
Life Education, three weeks, first term summer session, 
Mildred Morgan and Lester Pearl. Write Dr. Ruth 
Connor, Florida State Universitv, Tallahassee, Florida. 


Towa State College, Ames, Iowa, Workshop—The 
Teaching of Child Development, July 19-August 5, Hester 


Chadderton and Gertrude Chittenden. Write Division 
of Home Economics, Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa. 


Merrill-Palmer, Detroit, Michigan, Workshop in Family 
Life Education, June 19-July 1, 1950. Write Maybelle 
Stevens, registrar, Merrill-Palmer School, 71 East Ferry, 
Detroit, Michigan. 


National Training Laboratory in Group Development, 
Gould Academy, Bethel, Maine, The Fourth Summer Ses- 
sion, June 25-July 14, 1950. Leland Bradford, Dorwin 
Cartwright, John French, Ronald Lippitt, Paul Sheats, 
Herbert Thelen, Alvin Zander and others. Write Na- 
tional Training Laboratory in Group Development, 1201- 
16th Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Report on Family Life Education — 
in the Elementary Schools 
in the 48 States 


A questionnaire was sent to the Superintendents 
of Instruction in each of the 48 states. A total of 30 
replied. 

20 stated that the elementary education curricu- 

lum was planned around family life 

11 stated that the elementary education was not 

planned around family life 

14 stated that the curriculum for elementary 

education had been recently revised to give 
emphasis on family life 

16 stated no recent revision for emphasis on 

family life 
1 stated a survey had been made to determine 
the need for elementary education in family 
life 
7 stated communities in their state had out- 
standing programs in elementary education 
with family life as the core 
6 stated materials from these communities 
would be available to the National Council 
on Family Relations. 
1949 National Committee on Education 
for Family Living in the Schools, 
National Council on Family Relations 
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Oklahoma A. and M. College, Stillwater, Oklahoma, 
Workshop in Family Living, June 10-July 1, 1950, Evelyn 
Millis Duvall, Sylvanus M. Duvall, Virginia Messenger 
and others. Write Registrar, Oklahoma A. and M. Col- 
lege, Stillwater, Oklahoma. 


— 


Pacific University, Forest Grove, Oregon, Summer Ses- 
sion Course on Family Life Education in School and Com- 
munity, June 12-August 18. Write William H. Genne, 


Pacific University, Forest Grove, Oregon. 


Pennsylvania State College, State College, Pennsylvania, 
Seminar in Family Life Education, July 15-August 5, 
1950, Clifford Adams, Arthur Davis and others. Write 
School of Education, Pennsylvania State College, State 
College, Pennsylvania. 


Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana, Family Life 
Workshop at Evansville College, Evansville, Indiana, June 
5-16, 1950, Harold Christensen and others. Also Home 
Economics Curriculum Workshop at Purdue campus, June 
26-July 15, 1950, Muriel McFarland and others. Write 
Registrar, Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana. 


Rhode Island State College, Kingston, Rhode Island, 
Workshop in Family Relations during Summer Session, 
July 5-August 13. Write Frank M. Pelton, chairman, 
Summer School, Rhode Island State College, Kingston, 
Rhode Island. 


San Francisco State College, San Francisco, California, 
Family Life Education Workshop, June 26-July 28, Carlos 
Lastrucci and others. Write Glenn Kendall, director, 
Summer Sessions, San Francisco State College, San Fran- 
cisco 2, California. 


Teachers College, Columbia University, New York 27, 
New York, Work Conference on Education for Home and 
Family Life for all Youth, July 17-28, 1950, Helen Judy 
Bond, Laura Drummond, Ivol Spafford and others. Write 
Helen Judy Bond, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York 27, New York. 


Texas State College for Women, Denton, Texas, Work- 
shop in Family Relations, three weeks in July. Write 
Miss Johnnie Christian, T. S$. C. W., Denton, Texas. 


University of California, Berkeley, California, a Mar- 
riage Course taught by Judson T. Landis, who will also 


Summary of Needs in Family Law 


1. The need for uniform divorce laws. 

2. Need for new approach to divorce—divorce as 
a matter of treatment rather than punishment 

3. The serious problem of 1,000,000 deserted 
wives and children—the cost of $180,000,000 
per year to support these families—the need 
for reciprocal state laws to enforce support. 

4. The need for reorganization of our courts—one 
allembracing family court—with specially 
qualified judges and trained staffs. 

5. The need for more legal aid offices and low cost 
attorneys. 

Jacos T. ZuKerMAN, Executive Director 
and Chief Counsel, National Desertion 
Bureau 


be available to counsel high school teachers on how to set 
up high school courses in preparation for marriage and 
family living. Write Registrar, University of California, 
Berkeley, California. 


University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois, Workshop on 
Marriage and Family Research, August 14-September 1, 
1950, Ernest W. Burgess, Evelyn M. Duvall, Robert 
Foster, Reuben Hill, Earl Koos, Ralph Tyler and others. 
Write Evelyn M. Duvall, 1126 East s9th Street, Chicago 
37, Illinois. 


University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio, Institute of 
Education for Family Life, June 26-July 1, 1950, in co- 
operation with Cincinnati Social Hygiene Society and 
other organizations, Roy Dickerson, Paul Popenoe. Write 
Director of Summer Session, University of Cincinnati, 
Cincinnati 21, Ohio. 


University of Denver, Denver, Colorado, Family Life 
Institute, June 19-30, Meyer Nimkoff, Beulah Link, Eu- 
gene Link and others. A two week program for the en- 
tire family, board and lodging provided, nursery school 
and activity school programs for children 2-12 years of 
age. Write Eugene P. Link, University of Denver, Denver, 
Colorado. 


University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois, Methods and 
Problems in Family Life Education. (Workshop for Gradu- 
ates), June 23-August 19, 1950, Benjamin F. Timmons. 
Write Registrar, University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. 
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University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota, Ma- 
terials and Procedures in Marriage and Family Life Educa- 
tion, June 14—July 22, 1950, Dorothy Dyer. Write Regis- 
trar, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


— 


University of New Hampshire, Durham, New Hamp- 
shire, Institute of Education for Family Life, June 19-24, 
1950, Roy Dickerson and Paul Popenoe. Write Director 
of Summer Session, University of New Hampshire, Dur- 
ham, New Hampshire. 


University of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tennessee, Gradu- 
ate and undergraduate courses in Child Development and 
Family Relationships, Summer Session, 1950, Ella J. Day, 
Mary Elizabeth Keister, Hazel Ingersoll, Leone List, Mary 
Ellen Durrett offer a sequence of eleven courses. Write 
Jessie Harris, vice-dean, College of Home Economics, 
University of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tennessee. 

—~>— 


University of Texas, Austin, Texas, Workshop on Edu- 
cation for Family Living—Facts and Techniques, June 29- 
July 19, Earl M. Koos and others. Write Director, Sum- 
mer Session, University of Texas, Austin, Texas. 


<= 


THE FAMILY IN 
AMERICAN CULTURE 


By Andrew G. Truxal, Hood College; and 
Francis E. Merrill, Dartmouth College 


Here is the only text which thoroughly treats the 
American family in its cultural setting. In the first part 
the authors study particular aspects of our culture 
and their impact on the family. The remaining sections 
treat the family itself, always keeping in mind the cul- 
tural setting which affects it. Illuminating statistical 
material is worked into the text, and the ramified 
effects of World War II on the family are fully ana- 
lyzed. The four valuable sections are: The Family in 
the American Pattern; The Family as a Social Institu- 
tion; The Family and Its Relationships; and The Family 
and Social Change. 

Published 1947 780 pages 


Send for your copy today! 


- PRENTICE-HALL, INC. 
70 Fifth Avenue New York 11, N.Y. 


sy,” x 8” 


Professions Alleviating Family Ills 
Urged to Integrate Services 


During the past twenty-five years there has been 
an amazing growth of specialists and specialized 
agencies whose scientific knowledge and techniques 
have direct relations to the prevention, diagnosis 
and treatment of the ills of individuals and families. 
The challenge is that of devising procedures for 
putting this knowledge and these skills to work 
through education, through case findings, through 
the provision of generalized diagnostic services and 
through the coordination of our specialized treat- 
ment facilities. 

Family Service Association of America, 
Frank J. Herter, General Director 


University of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah, Family Life 
Education Institute and Courses, July 25—August 11, 1950, 
Virginia Cutler, Rex Skidmore and others. Write Vir- 
ginia Cutler, University of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


University of Wyoming, Laramie, Wyoming, Institute of 
Education for Family Life, July 17-23, 1950, Roy Dicker- 
son and Paul Popenoe. Write Director of Summer Ses- 
sion, University of Wyoming, Laramie, Wyoming. 


Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, New York, 1950, Vassar 
Summer Institute, July 6-August 3, seminars for parents, 
workshops for teachers, special programs for professional 
workers, twenty-four hour school for children two to ten 
years of age and two special programs for very young 
mothers and for mothers whose families are raised. 
Write Mary Fisher Langmuir, Vassar Summer Institute, 
Poughkeepsie, New York. 


Wartburg College, Waverly, Iowa, Workshop and Teach- 
ers of Courses in Marriage and the Family, mid-June, 
Carl F. Reuss, director. Write Dean Carl F. Reuss, 
Wartburg College, Waverly, Iowa. 


Winthrop College, Rock Hill, South Carolina, Work 
shop in Family Relations, six weeks, first Summer Session. 
Write Dean McCoy, Department of Home Economics, 
Winthrop College, Rock Hill, South Carolina. 
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1950 Materials List 


Sound Helpful Reprints, Pamphlets, Papers Selected 
and Made Available at Cost 


Specify ““On Consignment” for quantities of materials for special programs, institutes or conferences. Saleable 
materials returnable and bill payable when your meeting ends. 
Send order with check to cover (include postage) to: 


National Council on Family Relations 
1126 East 59th Street 
Chicago 37, Illinois 


Adjustments after Marriage by Judson T. Landis. Re- 
search report reprinted from MarriaGE AND FamiLy 
Lrvinc. 10 cents each, $6.50 a hundred. 

Are Country Girls So Different? (The social experience and 
family adjustments of young women) by Evelyn M. 
Duvall and Annabelle B. Motz. Reprinted from Rural 
Sociology. 10 cents each, $6.50 a hundred. 

Attitudes of Second Generation Daughters to Family Living 
by Evelyn M. Duvall and Annabelle B. Motz. Re- 
printed from the Journal of Consulting Psychology. 10 
cents each, $6.50 a hundred. 

Building Your Marriage by Evelyn M. Duvall. Public 
Affairs Pamphlet, 20 cents a copy, $15.00 a hundred. 
Community Organizes for Mental Health, A (Where do 
you take your troubles) by Howard Whitman. Re- 
printed from the Woman’s Home Companion. 10 cents 

each, $6.50 a hundred. 

Community Planning for Children and Youth by L. K. 
Frank. Reprinted from Social Forces. 10 cents each, 
$6.50 a hundred. 

Conceptions of Parenthood by Evelyn M. Duvall. Research 
report reprinted from the American Journal of Soci- 
ology. 10 cents each, $6.50 a hundred. 

Counseling, a Philosophy and Method by Emily H. Mudd. 
Reprinted from the Cyclopedia of Medicine, Surgery and 
Specialties. 10 cents each, $6.50 a hundred. 

Economic Basis of the Family in Primitive Society, The by 
Melville J. Herskovits. (A hectographed paper). 10 
cents each, $6.50 a hundred. 

Education for Responsible Husbandhood by William M. 
Cooper. Reprinted from MARRIAGE AND Famiy Liv- 
ING. 10 cents each, $6.50 a hundred, 

Effects on Casework of Obtaining Research Material by 
Emily H. Mudd and others. Reprinted from the Journal 
of Social Casework. 10 cents each, $6.50 a hundred. 

Factors Underlying Family Instability by Clifford R. 


Adams. Analysis reprinted from MARRIAGE AND 
Fairy Livinc. 10 cents each, $6.50 a hundred. 

Family Centered Church, A by George A. Warmer, Jr. 
Reprinted from MarriAGE AND Famity Livinc. 10 
cents each, $6.50 a hundred. 

Family Goals for the Rearing of Children by A. R. Man- 
gus. A publication of the Ohio State Department of 
Public Welfare, Division of Mental Hygiene. 10 cents 
each, $6.50 a hundred. 

Family Readjustment of Veterans by John F. Cuber. Re- 
printed from MarriAGE AND Livinc. 10 cents 
each, $6.50 a hundred. 

Groves Memorial Issue (Selected papers by more than 
thirty outstanding leaders from recent Groves Confer- 
ences). MARRIAGE AND Famity Livina, Spring, 1949 
(XI #2). $1.00 a copy. 

Guest and the Family, The by James H. S. Bossard. Hecto- 
graphed copy of report from MARRIAGE AND FAMILY 
Livinc. 10 cents each, $6.50 a hundred. 

Health Education by L. K. Frank. Reprinted from the 
American Journal of Public Health. 10 cents each, $6.50 
a hundred. 

Homes of Tomorrow—and Today (Asheville Family Life 
Program), A positive approach to education for family 
life. 10 cents each, $6.50 a hundred. 

How to Conduct an Institute (a symposium by Muriel 
Brown, Gladys Groves and Ruth Rustad). Reprinted 
from MARRIAGE AND Famity Livinc. 10 cents each, 
$6.50 a hundred. 

How to Discipline Your Children by Dorothy W. Baruch. 
Public Affairs Pamphlet, 20 cents a copy, $15.00 a hun- 
dred. 

How to Tell Your Child about Sex by James L. Hymes, Jr. 
Public Affairs Pamphlet, 20 cents a copy, $15.00 a 
hundred. 

Inventions and the Family by William F. Ogburn. (A hec- 
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tographed paper). 10 cents each, $6.50 a hundred. 

Keeping Up with Teen-Agers by Evelyn M. Duvall. Pub- 
lic Affairs Pamphlet, 20 cents a copy, $15.00 a hundred. 

Law, Medicine and the Unstable Family, Record of Con- 
ference on. Nearly a score of outstanding papers in book 
form. $1.00 a copy. 

Marriage and Family Counseling, Report of Committee on 
by Emily H. Mudd, chairman. Reprinted from Mar- 
RIAGE AND Famity Livin. 10 cents each, $6.50 a hun- 
dred. 

Marriage Counseling in a Changing Society by Ernest W. 
Burgess. Reprinted from MARRIAGE AND Famity Liv- 
ING. 10 cents each, $6.50 a hundred. 

Marriage Education in the Colleges by Henry A. Bowman. 
A summary report of a study. 15 cents each. 

Marriage Is Like This by Jonathan Daniels. Report of 
John Cuber’s study reprinted from McCalls. 10 cents 
each, $6.50 a hundred. 

Meeting the Family's Medical Costs by Franz Goldman, 
M.D. Statement of policy reprinted from MARRIAGE 
AND Famity Livinc. 10 cents each, $6.50 a hundred. 

Middle-Class Family Crises by Earl L. Koos. Reprinted 
from MarrIAGE AND Famity Livinc. 10 cents each, 
$6.50 a hundred. 

National Policy for the Family, A by L. K. Frank. Re- 
printed from MarriaGE AND Famity Livine. 10 cents 
each, $6.50 a hundred. 

Note on Honeymoons, A by Stanley R. Brav. Reprinted 
from MArRIAGE AND Famity Livinc. 10 cents each, 
$6.50 a hundred. 

Personal Factors in the Economics of the Family by Benja- 
min R. Andrews. (A hectographed paper). 10 cents 
each, $6.50 a hundred. 

Principles Basic to Education for Marriage and Family Life 
in the High School by the Committee on Education for 
Marriage and Family Life in the Schools, Lester A. 
Kirkendall, chairman. Reprinted from MARRIAGE AND 
Famiy Livinc. 10 cents each, $6.50 a hundred. 

Proceedings, Pacific Northwest Conference on Family Rela- 
tions, 1948 (Papers and reports of lasting interest by 
prominent leaders in book form. $1.00 a copy. 

Psychiatric Interpretation of the Growth Process (Part II, 
Latency and Adolescence) by Helen Ross and Adelaide 
M. Johnson, M.D. Reprinted from the Journal of 
Social Casework. 10 cents each, $6.50 a hundred. 

Psychiatry's Contribution to Family Life by O. Spurgeon 
English, M.D. Outstanding paper reprinted from 
ManrarliAGE AND Famity Lrvinc. 10 cents each, $6.50 
a hundred. 

Returning Father and His Family, The by Reuben Hill. 
Research report reprinted from MARRIAGE AND 
Famiy Lrvinc. 10 cents each, $6.50 a hundred. 

Role of the Library in Family Life Education, The by Benja- 
min F. Timmons and Iris Caraway. Reprinted from 


Marariscz AND Famity Livinc. 10 cents each, $6.50 a 
hundred. 

Romantic Illusion, The by Paul H. Landis. Reprinted from ~ 
the Survey Midmonthly. 10 cents each, $6.50 a hundred. 

Sex Standards and Christian Teaching by Sylvanus M. 
Duvall. (A mimeographed paper.) 10 cents each, $6.50 
a hundred. 

Specialists and the Kinsey Report by Kathryn Close. Re- 
printed from the Survey Midmonthly. 10 cents each, 
$6.50 a hundred. 

Spiritual Values through Family Living by Evelyn M. 
Duvall. A publication of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation. 10 cents each, $6.50 a hundred. 

Teacher as Counselor in Marriage Education, The by 
Henry A. Bowman. 106 specific suggestions reprinted 
from MarriAcE AND Famity Lrvinc. 10 cents each, 
$6.50 a hundred. 

Teaching College Marriage Courses (a symposium by Drs. 
Cooper, Popenoe, Landis, Bowman, Eckert, Rockwood, 
Keys and Kirkendall). Reprinted from MarriAGE AND 
Famity Livine. 10 cents each, $6.50 a hundred. 

Ten Steps to Happy Marriage. A pictorial sequence, 84 
by 11 inch, notebook size. 10 cents each, $6.50 a hun- 
dred. 

This Thing Called Love by Katharine W. Taylor. Re- 
printed from Motive. 10 cents each, $6.50 a hundred. 

Traditional and Developmental Conceptions of Fatherhood 
by Rachel A. Elder. Research report reprinted from 
ManrriAGE AND Famity Livinc. 10 cents each, $6.50 
a hundred. 

Way to Build Happier Families, A by Stella B. Apple- 
baum. Description of California's cradle to the grave 
program in family life education reprinted from Parents” 
Magazine.’ 10 cents each, $6.50 a hundred. 

What Do Population Studies Show about the Economic Basis 
of the Family? by Frank Lorimer. (A hectographed 
paper). 10 cents each, $6.50 a hundred. 

What's Wrong with American Marriages? by Evelyn M. 
Duvall, Moss Hart, John Haynes Holmes and Edward 
A. Strecker, M.D., George V. Denny Jr., moderator. 
Town Meeting verbatim report. 10 cents each, $6.50 a 
hundred. 

Why the Upswing in Divorce? by Ernest W. Burgess. Re- 
printed from National Parent Teacher: The P.T.A. 
Magazine. 10 cents each, $6.50 a hundred. 

Woman's Conflicting Values by Emily H. Mudd. Re- 
printed from MarriAGE AND Famity Livinc. 10 cents 
each, $6.50 a hundred. 

Yes, Families Are Changing by Lawrence K. Frank. Re- 
printed from The Survey. 15 cents each, quantity rates 
on request. 

Youth Serving Agencies and Family Living by Sylvanus M. 
Duvall. Reprinted from George Williams College 
Bulletin. 10 cents each, $6.50 a hundred. 
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News and Notes 


National, Regional and State 


Councils and Conferences 


National Council on Family Relations. —The 1949 An- 
nual Conference at the Park-Sheraton Hotel, New York 
City, December 28-31, was well attended by representa- 
tive leaders from across the country. During the business 
sessions the following officers were reelected for the year 
1950: Ernest G. Osborne, president, Lena Levine, secre- 
tary, Max Rheinstein, treasurer. Newly elected officers 
are: Emily Mudd, Monsignor O’Grady, and Katharine 
Taylor, vice-presidents, and Gladys Groves and Reuben 
Hill, editor and associate editor respectively of MARRIAGE 
AND Fairy Livine. 

Officers of National Committees announced at the ses- 
sions are: 


National Committee on Economic Basis of the Family— 
Christine Newark, Ohio State University, Columbus, 
Ohio, president. 

National Committee on Education for Marriage and 
Family Living in the Colleges—Dorothy Dyer, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, Minneapolis, president; Marion 
B. Smith, Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge, 
vice-president; Beatrice Marion, Richmond, Virginia, 
vice-president; Ethel Watters, Furman University, 
Greenville, South Carolina, secretary. 

National Committee on Education for Marriage and 
Family Living in the Community—William M. Smith, 
Jr., Pennsylvania State College, State College, Penn- 
sylvania, president; Fay Moeller, University of 
Connecticut, Storrs, Connecticut,’ vice-president; 
Esther Prevey, Kansas City Public Schools, Kansas 
City, Missouri, secretary. 

National Committee on Education for Marriage and 
Family Living in the Schools—Esther Handwerk, 
Chicago Schools, Chicago, president; Ruth Osborne, 
Hinsdale Schools, Hinsdale, Jllinois, vice-president. 

National Committee on Marriage and Family Counsel- 
ing—John F. Cuber, Ohio State University, Colum- 
bus, Ohio, president; Janet Fowler Nelson, Old Green- 
‘wich, Connecticut vice-president; Gladys Groves, 
‘Chapel Hill, North Carolina, secretary. 

National Committee on Marriage and Family Research— 
Paul Landis, Washington State College, Pullman, 
Washington, president; Reuben Hill, University of 
North Carolina, Chapel Hill, North Carolina, secre- 
tary. 

National Committee on Mass Media—Stella Applebaum, 
Sheraton Hotel, Philadelphia, president. 


The Year Ahead 


To Members of the National Council on Family Relations, 
Greetings! 

1950 promises to be a banner year for the National Council 
on Family Relations. Our Annual Conference held on the eve 
of the New Year got us off to a stimulating start. 


Meetings of the various national committees demonstrated 
sound professional projects. General meetings brought together 
representatives of the various disciplines in outstandingly crea- 
tive give and take. Many new members joined the Council 
during the three days of the Conference. For the first time in 
many years, our treasurer's report was reassuring. 


All of this gives us a firm foundation for a most promising 
mid-century year. We must resolve to move ahead on all 
fronts. Our 3,000 members should be joined by many more. 
Greater representation from fields other than education should 
bea primary goal. Workers in social welfare, medicine, law, and 


.the ministry need us and we need them. Plans are already afoot 


in many of the state and regional councils for a drive to broaden 
the scope of our membership and to add substantially to the 
total number. Our national membership chairman, Mattie Lloyd 
Wooten of Texas, is showing the kind of initiative and drive we 
need. 


We expect, too, that the year will bring added strength to 
our state and regional councils, The national organization stands 
ready to be of greater help than ever. The Board has authorized 
our consultant. Evelyn Duvall, to give more time to this effort. 
We hope that she will be able to spend at least two days a week 
on behalf of the Council. She has also been asked to make use 
of some of our own members as consultants to groups in various 
parts of the country. Emily Mudd, newly-elected vice-presi- 
dent, will act as a liaison person for the state and regional 
councils, 


The job of communicating to the nation the significance of 
family life education and of family counseling is still a major 
challenge. Our Committee on Mass Media has taken sub- 
stantial steps in the direction of more effective interpretation of 
our goals and program through radio, movies, the magazines, 
and the organs of mass communication. Requests for lists of 
effective speakers and discussion leaders come in increasing 
numbers to the national office. 

There is every reason to expect continued outstanding work 
from our national committees. Katharine Whiteside Taylor, 
another newly-elected vice president, will be counseling with 
the committees. 

Yes, it all looks very promising. But in the last analysis we 
must count on the active interest and support of our individual 
members if this promise is to be realized. We trust that all of 
you will take the initiative in doing what you can to make the 
National Council even more outstanding in its contribution to 
American family life than it has been in the past. 

Ernest 
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1950 ANNUAL CONFERENCE IN DENVER 


The next Annual Conference of the National 
Council on Family Relations is to be held on the 
campus of the University of Denver, Denver, Colo- 
rado, Tuesday through Thursday, September 5-7, 
1950. 

Professor Eugene P. Link, University of Denver, 
is general chairman; Mrs. Lottie More, 2804 Jas- 
mine Street, Denver, is chairman of the Program 
Committee; Mrs. Ola Byrgesser, 1828 South Hum- 
bolt Street, Denver, is chairman of the Arrange- 
ments Committee; and Dr. Alfred Neuman, Jewish 
Family and Children’s Society, 314—14th Street, 
Denver, is chairman of the Publicity Committee. 

Suggestions from the membership are welcomed, 
and should be sent to Ernest G. Osborne, presi- 
dent, Teachers College, Columbia University, or 
to Evelyn M. Duvall, consultant, 1126 E. 59th St., 
Chicago 37, Illinois. 


National Committee on Religion and the Family— 
Samuel Hamilton, New York University, New York 
City, president; Father Paul Bailey, Notre Dame Uni- 
versity, vice-president; Rabbi Samuel Glasner, Athens, 
Georgia, vice-president; Earl Rudisill, Bala Cynwyd, 
Pennsylvania, vice-president; Edith Tatuall, New 
York City, secretary. 

National Committee on Teacher Preparation—Rebecca 
Nelson, Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana, 
president; Lester Pearl, Florida State University, Tal- 
lahassee, Florida, vice-president; Russell Smart, Cor- 
nell University, Ithaca, New York, vice-president. 

NationalCommittee on International Liaison—Was newly 
~ established to explore ways of cooperating more ac- 
actively with leaders in family life in other countries, 
and to recommend specific procedures for more active 
international cooperation. David Mace of England, 
now at Drew University, Madison, New Jersey was 
named president of this committee. 

Pacific Northwest Council on Family Relations.—An- 
nounces its next Annual Conference for April 27, 28, 29, 
1950 in Corvallis, Oregon under the leadership of the 
following officers: Glenn A. Bakkum, Oregon State Col- 
lege, president; Buena Maris Mockmore, Corvallis, 
Oregon, Ava Milam, Oregon State College, Curtis Avery, 
E. C. Brown Trust Fund, Portland, George Ault, Seattle, 
Charlotte Black, University of British Columbia, Kather- 


ine Roy, Montana State College, Harry Harmsworth, . 


Southern Council on Family Relations 
1950 Annual Meeting 


Program 


March 17, 18 Sophie Newcomb College 
Theme.—Improving the Quality of Our Services 


10:15 Coffee 
10:30 First General Session.—Virginia Messenger, Presiding 
""Farepant the Quality of Our Teaching 
: Members of Commas on Teaching 


provement 
Participants: Members of Committee on Research 
4:15 Cokes 
B Se. Douglas, Presiding 
:00 Evening Session. i 
Medical Science and the Family of the Future 
— B. Rice, Indiana University Medical 


Social Science and the 
William L. Kolb, Sophie Newcom 


Saturday, March 18 


9:00 Business Meeting 
10:00 Coffee 


tionships 
Participants: Evelyn Millis Duvall; Reuben Hill; 
Judson T. Lands; Mattie Lloyd Wooten 


Officers 


President George A. Douglas, Davidson 
First Vice-President perme heme Langford, Texas State 


Second Vice-President ~e Griscomb, Sophie Newcomb 


Third Vice-President Virgil University of Tennessee 
Secretary Elizabeth 


University of 
Alabama 
Treasurer Alice Sowers, University of Oklahoma 
Committees 


Mattie Lloyd Wooten, 

Margaret Browder, Tennessee De 
ment of Education; Bless Tehe Johnson, Texas A. & M. 
C. B. Loomis, Oklahoma A. & M. College; Elta Majors, fi 
bama Polytechnic Institute; Marion B. Smith, 
University. 

Teaching in College—Virginia Messenger, Oklahoma A. & 
M. College, chairman; R. H. 1 Bolyard, Southwestern Louisiana 
Institute; William P. Carter, Mississippi se re Ruth 


Connor, Florida State University; Gould, Alabama Col- 
lege; Hazel L. Ingersoll, University of Tennessee; 
Underwood, Corpus Christi Public Schools. 


Local Arrangements—Doris B. Griscom, Sophie Newcomb 
College chairman; 


bama; Long? University of Tennessee: "Pritchett, 
Southern Methodist University. 
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Friday, March 17 
8:30 Meeting of Executive Committee 
9:15 Registration 
9:45 Opening Session—George A. Douglas, Presiding 
Wilson 
12:30 Lunch 
2:15 Second General Session.—Virgil Long, Presiding 
ing 
| 
lege 


 Research—Virgil Long, University of Tennessee, chairman; 
Doris B. Griscom, Sophie Newcomb college; Marion B. Smith. 
Louisiana State University. 

Resolutions—Earl E. Klein, Louisiana State University, 
chairman; J. H. Fichter, Loyola University; Mildred Pugh, 
Tulsa Public Schools. 


Hotel Suggestions 
Single Double 
Monteleon (best location for tourists) $4 to $6 $8 to $10 
Jung $5 andup $8 and up 


New Orleans $4and $5 $6 to $8 


University of Idaho, vice-presidents; Lester A. Kirken- 
dall, Oregon State College, executive secretary; Katherine, 
Read, Oregon State College, treasurer. 


Southern Council on Family Relations. —Will hold its 
1950 Annual Meeting on March 17 and 18, 1950 at 
Sophie Newcomb College, New Orleans. Program and 
personnel appear elsewhere in this issue. 


Tri-State Council on Family Relations—Carried re- 
sponsibility for the Annual Conference of the National 
Council on Family Relations, December 28-31, 1949 in 
New York City with exceptional effectiveness. They re- 
ceive the congratulations and the gratitude of all who at- 
tend the excellent sessions. 


Iowa Council on Family Relations.—Will hold its 1950 
Annual Meeting on Friday, March 31. Further details 
may be obtained from Dean Carl Reuss, Wartburg Col- 
lege, Waverly, Iowa. 


Kansas Conference on Family Relations.—Is announced 
for Wednesday, April 12, on the theme, “Stress Periods 
in Family Development.”’ Robert G. Foster, Menninger 
Foundation, Topeka, Kansas can supply complete details. 


Louisiana Council on Family Relations—Sponsors 
marriage institutes on all college campuses in the state 
during the week of March 13. Outside resource leaders 
include Evelyn Millis Duvall, Reuben Hill, and Judson 
Landis. Russell Bolyard of Southwestern Louisiana Insti- 
tute, Lafayette, Louisiana, as president of the Louisiana 
Council is in charge of this ambitious state-wide program. 

North Carolina Council on Family Relations.—Was 
officially organized on November 16, 1949 as an active 
state unit of the National Counci! on Family Relations. 
The following officers were elected: president, Rev. 
Marvin Vick, Jonesboro Heights Methodist Church, 
Sanford, N. C.; first vice-president, Ada Jarnagin, 
Raleigh, N. C.; second vice-president, Mrs. Ernest B. 
Hunter, Charlotte, N. C.; secretary, Corrine Grimsley, 
Extension Department, State College, Raleigh, N. C.; 


treasurer, Catherine Dennis, State Department of Educa- 
tion, Raleigh, N. C. 


Oklahoma Council on Family Relations.—Will hold its 
next Annual Meeting in Oklahoma City, March 3 and 4, 
1950. State committees paralleling those of the National 
Council on Family Relations are responsible for part of 
the program. Details of the program may be obtained 
from Virginia Messenger, Oklahoma A and M College, 
Stillwater, Oklahoma, president. 


Utah Council on Family Relations—Announces the 
following projects under way: Further interdepartmental 
approach to and extension of family education in colleges 
and universities; Selecting and training corps of teachers 
and counselors; Developing courses in primary and sec- 
ondary schools; and Adult programs. Lawrence Bee, 
Logan, Utah serves as president. 


Virginia Council on Family Relations.—Carter Oss- 
man, president, reports a good Annual Meeting attended 
by members of practically every profession interested in 
family life. The state constitution and by-laws are being 
revised. Twenty-six colleges in the state accepted the gift 
sub>~ription to MARRIAGE AND Famity Livine provided 
by the State Council. The sub-committee on counseling 
under the leadership of Mrs. Beatrice Marion held regu- 
lar monthly meetings in which the various disciplines 
have been well represented. 


Canada Councils on Family Relations—C. W. Top- 
ping, honorary president, British Columbia Council on 
Family Relations, reports the possibility of a council being 
formed in the near future in Ontario; active participation 
in the forthcoming Pacific Northwest Council on Family 
Relations meetings in Corvallis; and the possibility of the 
Pacific Northwest Council meetings being in Victoria in 
1951. The Research Committee is cooperating with the 
Social Science Research Study of the Family. The Family 
Counseling Committee, Dr. M. Lourie, University of 
British Columbia, chairman, is cooperating with the Na- 
tional Committee on Mental Health which operates in 
the provinces under a Dominion grant. 


Meetings and Events 


American Social Hygiene Association.—Announces for 
the theme cf its National Social Hygiene Day, February 1, 
1950, “Education for Family Life.” 


Annual Conference on Conservation of Marriage and 
the Family.—Will be held at the University of North 
Carolina, Chapel Hill, April 24, 25, 26, 1950, Gladys 
Groves, director, Reuben Hill, consultant. 


Association for Childhood Education International.— 
Will hold a 1950 study conference in Asheville, N. C., 
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April 9-14, on the theme, “Using What We Know for 
Children.” 


Berkeley, California, First Unitarian Church.—Reports 
the success of semi-monthly family nights which include 
parents, young married people, and young people in varied 
active family-centered programs. 


The Christian Family Life Committee of the Illinois 
Church Council.—Is sponsoring one-day conferences on 
“The Church and Its Families” in five areas through IIli- 
nois during February, 1950. 


The Community Church of Boston—Has opened a 
Marriage and Family Consultation Service with Dr. 
Lucille Lord-Heinstein, counselor; Mrs. Bernice Goldstein 
psychiatric social worker, and Mrs. Frank Webster, ap- 
pointment secretary. A consultative staff of psychiatrists, 
physicians, attorneys, educators and clergymen are avail- 
able. Reverend Donald Lothrup is minister of the church. 


Cunningham, Texas.—Held a Family Life Conference 
October 21, 1949 with Mattie L. Wooten and J. E. Frank- 
lin as featured speakers. 


DePauw University—Will hold a Marriage Confer- 
ence on February 15 and 16, 1950 with Evelyn Millis 
Duvall and Clifford Kirkpatrick as resource leaders. 


Florida State University—Announces cooperative 
inter-divisional graduate programs in Marriage and Family 
Living beginning with the 1950 Summer Session. Partici- 
pating departments are: Department of Education, De- 
partment of Home and Family Life, Department of Home 
Economics Education, and Department of Social Work. 
For complete catologue write, Charles H. Walker, acting 
registrar, Florida State University, Tallahassee. 


Groves Conference on Conservation of Marriage and the 
Family.—Will be held at the University of North Caro- 
lina, Chapel Hill, on April 24, 25, 26, 1950 for its thir- 
teenth annual session. The daily program includes: gen- 
eral sessions on “Social Status and Family Life,” and “Per- 
sonality and Marriage;” conference seminars on “Com- 
munity Organization for Family Life,” “Programs for 
Training Marriage Counselors,” and “Materials and 
Methods for Educating Out-of-School Groups”; and 
clinical sessions on “Marriage and Family Counseling.” 
Other features of the program include garden tours, film 
festivals, and open sessions for teachers interested in dis- 
cussing marriage courses. Details of the program and its 
personnel may be secured from Gladys Groves, Chapel 
Hill, N. C. 

Hartford, Conn.—Held a Family Life Forum on Jan- 


uary 13, 1950 with Margaret Mead, Millicent McIntosh, 
and Eva Hansl as three of the participants. 


Indiana University—Held a Marriage Conference 
February 21, and 28, 1950 with Sylvanus M. Duvall and 
Evelyn M. Duvall as resource leaders. 


Kansas City Family Life Institute—Is scheduled for 
March 28 and 29, 1950 with Evelyn Millis Duvall as one 
of the resource leaders. P. K. Houdek of Kansas City is 
chairman of the program committee. 


Kentucky Federation of Homemakers.—Under the di- 
rection of Myrtle Weldon, state leader of home demon- 
stration agents, have scheduled Evelyn Millis Duvall for 
district meetings across the state of Kentucky for the two 
week period, April 24-May 6, 1950, as an indication of 
their increasing interest in marriage and family life. 

Manchester College, North Manchester, Indiana.— 
Held its Second Courtship and Marriage Conference, 
sponsored by its Religious Life Committee on February 6 
and 7, 1950. T. Wayne Rieman is director of Religious 
Activities of Manchester College. 


Marriage Council of Philadelphia.—Announces its 
resources for in-service training of marriage counselors at 
the graduate level. A descriptive statement of these facili- 
ties may be obtained by writing Emily H. Mudd, director, 
Marriage Council of Philadelphia, 1422 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia 2, Pa. 

Marriage and Family Council of Miami, Florida. Holds 
a ten-week winter course on marriage beginning January 
10, 1950. Dora Klemer is executive secretary. 


Michigan Child Study Association —Held a convention 
October 19, 20, 21, 1949 at Central Michigan College of 
Education, Mt. Pleasant, Michigan. 


National Father's DayCommittee—Announces Father- 
Child Month for May 18-June 18, 1950. Alvin Austin 
serves as executive director of the Committee. 


Oklahoma A. and M. College.—Has available an at- 
tractive brochure announcing its work in family develop- 
ment and relationships. Copies may be obtained from 
Virginia Messenger, Stillwater, Oklahoma. 


Pi Lambda Theta Awards.—$400 each will again be 
granted this year for significant research studies on “Pro- 
fessional Problems of Women.” Detailed information 
may be obtained from Alice Hayden, University of Wash- 
ington, Seattle, Washington. 

Play Schools Association.—Holds its Annual Confer- 
ence March 14-18, 1940, in New York City, on the theme, 
““We Meet in Behalf of Children.” 

Purdue University—Reports 350 students enrolled in 
the course, “Marriage and Family Relationships” taught 
by Harold Christensen and Marion Nagler of the staff. 

(Continued on page 34) 
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The Way to be Happy. Common Sense Psychology. By 
Lawrence Gould. Doubleday and Co., Inc., New York, 
1949. Pp. 308. $2.95. 

During the past few seasons there have appeared a 
number of excellent books designed to present an under- 
standable, popular exposition of modern psychiatry and to 
create a lucid concept of that vague but cherished phrase, 
“emotional maturity.” Your reviewer has closely followed 
the production of these books, hoping to find one that suc- 
ceeded in every respect. Such a book has at last become 
available in Lawrence Gould’s The Way to be Happy. 
Despite its popular title, it is a work of high psychiatric 
merit, and skilfully organized material presented simply 
and effectively. All who counsel on personal problems 
will make frequent use of it as a source of reference to 
broaden the understanding of many persons who seek help 
with emotional problems. 

Mr. Gould is a lay psychoanalyst and consulting psy- 
chologist. He is best known for his syndicated newspaper 
column on popular psychology, “Mirror of Your Mind.” 
In his new book he reveals a balanced grasp of the best in 
present-day psychiatry and displays talent for saying 
things in a clear, casual way. The author’s discussion of 
love and marriage is mature and effective. The same may 
be said of his views about children, their relations with 
parents and their emotional growth. 

At the end of the book there is an excellent evaluation 
of the usefulness and limitations of current psychothera- 
peutic practice. A section of emotional problems of old 
age is also useful. There is an excellent bibliography and 
an adequate index. 

Watter Stokes, M.D. 

Washington, D. C. 


The Happy Home: A Guide to Family Living. By Agnes 
Benedict and Adele Franklin. Appleton-Century- 
Crofts, Inc., New York, 1948. Pp. 304. $2.75. 


For developing and sustaining rich and varied compan- 
ioning between parents and children it would be hard to 
find a better guide! From long experience as educators of 
children both in school and out, the authors make it con- 
vincingly clear that not only taking children on trips but 
really conversing with them even in the early years can be 
great fun! And providing the home situations, equipment 
and materials needed to release developing interests can 
be exciting and adventurous. Further, the value and mean- 
ing of each member to the family and of the family to him 
can be enhanced by the use of “family conclaves” as de- 


Current Literature 
Book Reviews 


scribed in the chapter by that title. “If the dwelling itself 
is the material foundation for family living the conclave 
is its very heart.”’ “Conclave” may have a happier con- 
notation for many than the term “council” as generally 
used. Whatever it is called surely the essence of truly 
democratic living in the family, as anywhere else, is plan- 
ning together for good times, the fair use of goods and 
services, and also for overcoming difficulties and working 
out routines. The excellent suggestions for making these 
family discussions the high point of each week are well 
worth the price of the book alone. 

But there are many other sections of great value. The 
chapters on the Arts, Carpentry, Music and Dancing, 
Dramatics and Dramatic Play provide much to illustrate 
the far greater benefit children derive from such absorbing 
creative pursuits than from passive amusements like 
movies. The chapters on Household Chores, Holidays 
and Festivities are rich with plans for making family living 
good all through. And again and again it is brought out 
that there must be a basically fine relationship between 
parents and children. 

An excellent summary of the book's value will be found 
in the introduction by Dr. Benjamin Spock who writes: 
“As I read the book I kept making remarks to myself 
such as, ‘If I had only done that with my children!’ or 
‘That's just the kind of thing inexperienced parents need 
to know with their first child!’ I feel I can say, like a 
patent medicine salesman, ‘Parents, this book is good for 
whatever ails you.’” 

KATHARINE WHITESIDE’-TAYLOR 


Long Beach City College 


Flophouse: An Authentic Undercover Study of “Flop- 
houses.” “Cage Hotels,” Including Missions, Shelters, 
and Institutions Serving Unattached (Homeless) Men. 
By Jesse Walters Dees. Marshall Jones Co., Frances- 
town, New Hampshire, 1948. Pp. 170. $4.00. 

More than half of the book is devoted to an historical 
review of public and private relief policies of mass relief 
in England and America. This is followed by a descrip- 
tion of observations of homeless men on relief in Chicago 
which the author made while passing as a homeless man 
on relief. The final section consists of a series of recom- 
mendations to social workers and social agencies on how 
to deal with homeless men. 

The book is not very original and has many small errors 
of fact and mistakes in bibliographical references. The 
part on the author’s experiences as a man on relief might 
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be used as reference material for students in social prob- 


lems courses. 
Henry J. Locke 


University of Southern California 


Psychology for Pastor and People. By John Sutherland 
Bonnell. Harper & Brothers, New York, 1948. Pp. 
xii+225. $2.50. 

Any book which offers a definite, constructive pro- 
gram for bringing together the great resources of religion 
and practical psychology is a joy to a pastor's heart. Here 
is such a book, coming out of a rich, pastoral ministry that 
should offer inspiration and guidance to clergy and laity. 
It is packed full of suggestions for improving the pastoral 
function of the ministry, and includes a careful study of 
counseling techniques such as will challenge any man to 
do a better job of ministering to those in trouble. 

For ministers generally to adopt such a program as Dr. 
Bonnell suggests, it would require more specialized train- 
ing than is offered in the average theological seminary, but 
it would be infinitely worth while and serve to redeem the 
healing function of the ministry largely lost today. Min- 
isters so trained would cooperate with psychiatrists and 
not in any sense feel inferior to them. There is a clear 
presentation of counseling techniques, and many prac- 
tical suggestions of the kind of spiritual “prescription” 
which is often needed. The chapters on the art of listen- 
ing, and the technique of asking questions will dispel the 
popular notion that clergy offer nothing but advice. One 
can see how such an approach as the author recommends 
will help one to solve his own problem. 

The book is intensely interesting, due largely to the 
author's fascinating case studies and his practical applica- 
tion of biblical teachings to the problems of every day liv- 
ing. While written primarily for the clergyman, there is 
no reason why it would not be extremely valuable to his 


people as well. 
Grsert APPELHOF, JR. 
Berea, Ohio 


Rural Sociology. By Lowry Nelson. American Book 

Company, New York, 1948. Pp. xvi+567. $4.25. 

To what extent are rural Americans influenced by the 
family institution and conversely, how do rural people 
operate their family systems differently than do urban 
people? Nelson defines as rural all those families identified 
more closely with farm than with urban families. He 
recognizes the rural nonfarm population as closely related 
to the farm population, but emphasizes that the rural 
village stands midway between the urban centers and the 
farm families of our nation. 

“The primary social fact about the family-farm system 
is that it makes possible a maximum degree of homogeneity 


in the population .... There is no ready economic basis 
for class interests to emerge.... The attitudes devel- 
oped toward the land as property... are of supreme 
importance in determining the characteristics of rural 
society.” (pp. 266-67) The reviewer thinks Nelson's 
chapter 14, “Farming Systems,” lays the basis for under- 
standing the affinity or resistance of American farm fami- 
lies to the Marxian doctrines. Chapter 15, “Marriage and 
the Rural Family” states that the farm families are slower 
to abandon the patriarchal structure and the sharp dis- 
tinctions between boy's work and girl’s work. 
Merron D. Oyter 

Berea College 


The Open Self. By Charles Morris. Prentice-Hall, New 

York, 1948. Pp. 1'79. $3.00. 

Here at long last is a philosopher who brings to bear the 
significant findings about biological, environmental, and 
cultural conditionings and the dynamics of personality de- 
velopment on the crisis of civilization. A sprightly style 
and often epigrammatic expression add much to a discus- 
sion of extraordinary comprehensiveness and depth. 

Man can and should make his own destiny. The irra- 
tionality of man, determinism, and sin are half truths 
which call for scientific understanding, not pessimistic 
escapism. Success in achieving “the open society of open 
selves,” according to Morris, requires provision for inher- 
ent differences based mainly upon Sheldon’s concepts of 
endomorphism, mesomorphism, and ectomorphism. A 
culture unified around the task of providing for the com- 
mon and diversified needs of all is both our goal and our 
salvation. 


Chicago, Illinois 


The Mentally Ill in America (2nd Edition). By Albert 
Deutsch. Columbia University Press, New York, 
1949. Pp. 555. $5.50. 

This monumental work originally published more than 
a decade ago is brought up to date in the new edition. 
The historical material in the first nineteen chapters re- 
mains unchanged except for a few minor changes in statis- 
tics. Decided additions have been made in the chapter on 
“Modern Trends in Institutional Care and Treatment,” 
and the final chapter “Towards Mental Health.” A to- 
tally new chapter has been added on “Psychiatry and 
World War II.” 

The new material on the findings regarding the causes 
and treatment of mental illness during World War II, 
the description and frank evaluation of the newer shock 
therapies, the discussion of the growing significance which 
social conditions and individual mental health or illness 
hold for each other and the account of the impetus which 
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“One of the most important subjects of all time handled with great understanding, excellent 
taste and delicacy, yet with boldness.""—Prof. William F. Ogburn, University of Chicago. 


MALE and FEMALE 


A Study of the Sexes in a Changing World 
by MARGARET MEAD 


Anthropologist, psychologist, author, lecturer and Associate Curator of Ethnology at the 
American Museum of Natural History 


The brilliant climax to Dr. Mead’s 24 years as an anthropologist . . . a frank, human approach to the normal 
problems of growing up in the United States: what it is to be a male, what it is to be a female. 


“One of the year’s comparatively few significant books on sex . . . Dr. Mead comes nearer rating as an acceptable 
interpreter of sex customs and practices than almost any other contemporary writer. . . . Her book will go much 
farther toward promoting a genuine understanding of the sexual role in life than will any host of tables and 
statistics purporting to summarize sex aberrations.”—Ray H. Everett, Social Hygiene Society of the District of 
Columbia. 

“Meaty, controversial, idea-packed . . . a challenging invitation to all who like to think.”—Hunter Mead, Professor 
of Philosophy and Psychology, California Institute of Technology. 

“A brilliant integration of anthropological data with psychoanalytic concepts.”—Dr. Therese Benedek, author of 
“Insight and Personality Adjustment,” “The Sextial Cycle in Women,” etc. 


$5.00 at your bookstore . . . or direct from the publishers— 


WILLIAM MORROW & CO., 425 Fourth Ave., New York 16 


Texts peor your courses in mattiage and the family 


DUVALL and HILL BECKER and HILL 
When You Marry Family, Marriage, and 
Parenthood 
A text for marriage courses, touching on all aspects 
of family life but dealing particularly with everything The editors have here skillfully combined the writ- 
that leads up to, prepares for, and pertains to court- ings of 23 specialists in a well-organized, comprehen- 


ship, marriage, and parenthood. It treats a wide va- sive text for family courses. Following the familiar 
life pattern—childhood, courtship and marriage, 


riety of subjects in an extensive and authoritative 

way. Written in a simple, lively style. 464 p. $3.00. parenthood, child training—this book draws not only 
on sociology and psychology, but also on genetics, 
economics, law, etc. In Heath’s Social Relations Series. 
Howard Becker, Editor. 839 p. $5.00 


D C Heath and 
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Sex Life in Marriage 


By OLIVER M. BUTTERFIELD, PH.D. 


“One of the best discussions of sex life in mar- 
riage this reviewer has read. It comes directly to the 
point and stays on it. It goes into detail and by so 
doing will help many people. . . ."—Marriage and 
Family Living. 

“The best manual to give to persons about to be 
married and to those couples whose marriage 
threatens to fail."—Ohio State Medical Journal. 

“Psychologists in personal and adjustment clinics 
will do well to recommend this treatise both for 
its — and its content.”—American Journal of Psy- 

By: 

“A clear, concise, helpful discussion of some of 
the problems of sexual adjustment in marriage.”— 
Journal of Home Economics. 

“It is written in plain language, suitable for non- 
professional readers and is on a scientific plane. The 
book will be found useful for persons who have 
conflicts about sex life.”—Psychiatric Quarterly 

“A simple, practical guide written by a former 
minister who since 1929 has devoted his time to 
marriage counseling. The author prepared himself 
thoroughly for his new role and this book is in line 
with modern sociological, psychological and medical 
thought on the subject.”—Science News Letter. 


$2.00 


EMERSON BOOKS, Inc. 
Dept. 346-F 251 West 19th Street, New York 11 


the mental hygiene movement is receiving from dynamic 
psychiatry, increased public interest and the establish- 
ment of the National Mental Health Institute make the 
new edition a “must” for those who are vitally interested 
in proper care of the mentally ill and in the building of 
maximal health. 
Lutruer E. Woopwarp, Px.D. 

National Committee for Mental Hygiene 


Book Notes 


“Family Counseling—Practice and Teaching. A publication 
of Jewish Family Service, New York, distributed by 
Family Service Association of America, 122 East 22 
Street, New York 10, N. Y., 1949. Pp. 48. $1.00. 
Three papers presented at the 75th anniversary confer- 

ence of Jewish Family Service in 1949 by Frances Taussig, 

M. Robert Gomberg and Frances T. Levinson on “Ad- 
ministration for Service to Families,” “Principles and 

Practices in Counseling,” and “Principles and Practices in 

Supervision,” respectively. 

Human Growth. By Lester F. Beck. Harcourt, Brace and 
Company, New York Ctiy, 1949. Pp. 124. $2.00. 

The story of how life begins and goes on based upon 
the educational film, Human Growth, which was spon- 


sored by the E. C. Brown Trust in collaboration with the 
University of Oregon. A candid, straightforward pres- 
entation for boysand girls just entering their teens. Help- 
fully illustrated in two colors and aided by simple answers 
to typical questions as the chapter ends, as well as a good 
simple glossary at the back. One of the best of the books 
yet to appear on the sex education of the preadolescent. 


Resolving Social Conflicts. By Kurt Lewin, edited by Ger- 
trude Weiss Lewin. Harper and Brothers, New York, 
1948. Pp. 230. $3.50. 

Selected papers on Group Dynamics in three parts: 
“Problems of Changing Culture,” “Conflicts in Face to 
Face Groups,” and “Inter-Group Conflicts and Group 
Belongingness,” well arranged as a ready reference and 
convenient introduction to Lewin’s social psychology. 

Gordon Allport concludes his Foreword with, “To un- 
derstand field theory completely the reader will wish to 
refer also to Lewin’s other writings. Yet this volume 
succeeds in conveying his conviction that theories to be 
worth their salt must be tested in action, and his convic- 
tion that the social ground of mental life must be con- 
sidered in virtually every psychological act. It contains 
a full measure of that social realism, of that originality 
and power, that make Kurt Lewin’s life work as im- 
portant landmark in the scientific study of man in so- 


ciety.” 


To Mothers. By The Clara Elizabeth Fund for Maternal 
Health, Flint, Michigan, 1949. Pp. 32. 

Attractive manual for expectant mothers prepared by 
the staff of the Clara Elizabeth Fund for use in their well- 
known Mothercraft Classes, in seven chapters covering 
the reproductive systems, the growth and development 
of the baby, hygiene and care of mother and baby in a 
sound, simple presentation illustrated by delightful line 
drawings. 

Units in Personal Health and Human Relations. By Lillian 
L. Biester, William Griffiths, and N. O. Pearce, M.D. 
University of Minnesota Press, Minneapolis, 1947. 
Pp. 267. $3.50. 

This series of graded units in sex education from kinder- 
garten through to junior college is full of practical, sound 
guides to teachers at the various levels. Since few school 
systems have such an integrated program, the individual 
teacher is expected to adapt these materials as she can to 
the needs and readinesses of her particular students. 


How to Think about Ourselves. By Bonaro W. Over- 
street. Harper and Brothers, New York, 1948. Pp. 
20§. $3.00. 

This is a book of personal philosophy with many ap- 
plications to practical experience. Chapter twelve deals 
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with the self that love makes with the author defining love 
as a voluntary, sustained relationship which gives us an 
unqualified sense of belonging and of being valued as a 
unique self. 


Preparing Your Child for School. By Hazel F. Gabbard. 
Federal Security Agency, U. S. Office of Education, 
Washington D. C., 1949. Pamphlet #108, pp. 23. Fif- 
teen cents. 


A valid and specifically helpful pamphlet for parents 
and parent educators covering such topics as “When Is a 
Child Ready for School? What Does the School Expect? 
How Can Home and School Work Together?” A valu- 
able addition to the library of either parent or teacher, 


The American Family, A Factual Background. Report of 
the Inter-Agency Committee on Background Materials, 
National Conference on Family Life, May 1948. U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C., 1949. 
Pp. 45'7. $1.25 (25% discount on orders of 100 or more). 


Authoritative factual material including basic family 
and population statistics, studies on the family in Ameri- 
can economy, education, family health, housing, legal 
status, income maintenance and social services. This 
compilation of current data was the product of an inter- 


departmental committee of Government agencies made 
up of representatives from the department of Agriculture, 
department of commerce, department of Labor, Housing 
and Home Finance Agency, and the Federal Security 
Agency. A valuable resource for students of family life. 


American Sexual Behavior and the Kinsey Report. By 
Morris L. Ernst and David Loth. Educational Book 
Company, New York, 1948. Pp. 191. $1.97. 


Popular interpretation of some of the findings of the 
much-discussed Kinsey Report, with a foreword by Rob- 
ert Latou Dickinson, M.D. One of the better of the sev- 
eral books-about-a-book that have appeared as discussion 
of the findings reported by Alfred Kinsey and associates 
in their, Sexual Behavior in the Human Male. 


A Research in Marriage. By G. V. Hamilton. Lear Pub- 
lishers, Inc., 105 East 15th Street, New York 3, N. Y., 
1948. Pp. §'70. $5.00. 

Reprint of the classic study of marriage that appeared 
originally a decade ago at twice the current price. Still 
occupies an important place in the library of persons with 
professional interests in marriage. 


“This text makes a worthwhile contribution 
to the field of functional courses in marriage 
and the family.”—A. S. Cannon, University of 
Utah. 


MARRIAGE 
by Robert A. Harper 


upon researches made by authori- 

ties in many fields of knowledge and upon 
his years of teaching experience in courses in 
the preparation for marriage, Dr. Harper has 
written a practical, pertinent text to meet the 
needs and interests of students in marriage 
courses. The major facts and ideas about mar- 
riage are considered under three main topics— 
premarital, marital, and family adjustment, 
with study questions and selected readings fol- 
lowing each chapter. $2.75 


“Well-written summaries, thought-making 
questions and adequate bibliography.”—Paul 
W. Shaukweiler, University of Maryland. 


Revised Edition 


WORKBOOK MANUAL 


| for 
MARRIAGE and the FAMILY 
by John H. Furbay 


NTENDED to be used as a reference manual in 

conjunction with a regular textbook on 
marriage and the family, this new edition 
brings references, bibliographies, and chapter 
contents up to date. There are sets of perfo- 
rated work sheets for each of the 18 chapters, 
including questions and exercises, a blank page 
for notes and a wide range of reference ma- 
terial. $2.00 


35 West 32nd Street 


APPLETON-CENTURY-CROFTS, INC. 


New York 1, New York 


WINTER 
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Books Received 


Canfield, Norton, M. D., Audiology, the Science of Hear- 
ing: a Developing Professional Specialty, Charles C 
Thomas, 1949, $1.75. 

Committee on Criteria for Evaluating College Programs 
In Home Economics, Ivol Spafford, editor and collabor- 
ator, Home Economics in Higher Education, American 
Home Economics Association, 1949, $2.50. 

De River, J. Paul, M. D., The Sexual Criminal, a Psy- 
choanalytical Study, Charles C Thomas, 1949, $5.50. 

Pray, Kenneth L. M., Social Work in a Revolutionary Age, 
University of Pennsylvania Press, 1949, $4.00. 


Meetings and Events 
(Continued from page 28) 


San Francisco Senior Recreation Center.—Serves more 
than one thousand members, all over sixty years of age, 
in a varied program under the direction of Florence Vick- 
ery, member of the National Council on Family Relations. 


Seattle Public Schools—Family Life Program is at- 
tractively and impressively announced in a folder that 
may be obtained from Elba Crum, consultant, 815 fcurth 
Avenue North, Seattle 9, Washington. 


Sociolegal Jurisprudence Committee of the New York 
County Lawyers’ Association—Held a conference on 
“Preventive Law to Safeguard the Children of Unstable 
Families” at 14 Vesey Street, New York City on Febru- 
ary 16, 1950. Speakers were Charlotte Carr, Justine Wise 
Polier, Harold Epstein, and others. Reports of the Con- 
ference may be secured from William Wherry, chairman, 
30 Broad Street, New York 4, N. Y. 


Teachers College, Columbia University.— Announces a 
new interdivisional major in Education for Marriage and 
Family Life. For further information write to: Prof. 
Helen Judy-Bond, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York 27, N. Y. 

University of Michigan.—Holds a Marriage and Family 
Relations lecture series during February and March, 1950, 
Evelyn Millis Duvall is one of the featured speakers. 


University of Wisconsin.—Major-in-Marriage lecture 
series through February and March, 1950 presents Judson 
T. Landis, Sylvanus M. Duvall, Ralph Kuhli, and Evelyn 
Millis Duvall as speakers. 


West Virginia State College.—Will hold an Institute on 
Family Relations on April 15, 1950 with Evelyn Devall 
as special resource leader. 


BOOKS OF SIGNIFICANCE 


PRACTICAL AND THEORETICAL ASPECTS OF PSYCHOANALYSIS. 


THE PSYCHOANALYTIC STUDY OF THE ng Vol. Ma Ede 


Anna Freud, Heinz Hartmann, M.D., Ernst 


CHILDREN IN CONFLICT. Twelve Years of Psychoanalytic Practice. 


By Madeleine L. Rambert. Pref. 


‘ace by Jean 


YOUR CHILD MAKES SENSE. A Guidebook for Parents. 


By Edith Buxbaum, 


Ph.D. Foreword by Anna Freud 


ADOLESCENCE. Its Social Psychology. By C. M. Fleming, Ph.D. ...........2++seeeeeeeees $ 4.50 


THE PSYCHO-ANALYTICAL APPROACH TO JUVENILE DELINQUENCY. 
By Kate Friedlander, M.D. Second printing. 5.50 


THE FEMININE CHARACTER, History of an Ideology. By Viola Klein, Ph.D. ............. $ 3.75 


International Universities Press, Inc. 
227 West 13th Street, New York 11, N.Y. 
Please send me the books checked: 
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| | 
| SEARCHLIGHTS ON DELINQUENCY. New Psychoanalytic Studies. 
| 
Se SS SS SF SS SF SF SF SSF SF SF SF SS SSF SF SS SS SS SF SF SF SF 
| | 
| | 
Remittance enclosed [ Send C.O.D. 0 | 
Please print carefully 
| | 
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New Books from MACMILLAN 
Marriage and Family Relationships 


REVISED EDITION By RoBeErt G. Foster 


This revision of a successful text provides students with the practical 
material that will be of most value to them in marriage. Written from a 
sound, commonsense point of view, the book will be particularly useful 
for married students or those about to be married. Additional case ma- 
terial is now included, adding further interest to a book well-known 
for its readability. To be published in the spring. 


Community Organization and Planning 


By ARTHUR HILLMAN 


A sound presentation of the best current thought and evidence of 
achievement in this field, with emphasis on the methods by which com- 
munities deliberately change their structure and way of life. $4.00 


Social Structure 


By GEorGE P. MurRDOCK 


A study of family, kinship organization, sex and marriage in some 250 
societies, combining the approaches of cultural anthropology, sociology, 
behavioristic psychology and psychoanalysis. $4.50 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY _ 60 Fifth Avenue, New York 11 
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Young Men's and Young Women’s Hebrew Association 
of New York.—Presented a course of fifteen sessions on 
“Preparation for Marriage and Family Living” under the 
direction of Aaron B. Cohen. consultation director 
through the Fall of 1949. 


Personal Notes 


Dr. C. Anderson Aldrich, author of Babies Are Human 
Beings, and many other invaluable writings, longtime 
friend of the National Council, and of parents and child- 
ren generally, died October 6, 1949. 


Sidonie M. Gruenberg, for 30 years director of the 
Child Study Association of America, retired from that 
post January 1, 1950. Mrs. Mildred Beck replaces her at 
CSA. No one can replace her in the parent education 
movement in which she continues to make a unique con- 
tribution. 

Alice Sowers, director, Family Life Institute of the 
University of Oklahoma now writes a weekly article for 
71 Oklahoma newspapers as part of her far-reaching serv- 
ices. 


Luther E. Woodward is now consultant on Community 


Services for the New York State Department of Mental 
Hygiene, 217 Broadway, New York City. 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, 
ETC., REQUIRED BY THE ACTS OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912, 
AND MARCH 3, 1933 


LIVER, plied & Mande, Wie 
consin for the year 1949. 


County of Cook 
Before me, a Ni Public in and for the State and county aforesaid, personally 
appeared Mr. Ernest who, 


been duly sworn ier to law, de- 
cyt ep oye itor of the MA RIAGE AND FAMILY ING and 


amended by the‘Act‘of March 3, yb embodied in section 537, Postal Laws and Regu- 
‘orm, to wit 


W. 26 E. Chicago 37, Ill. Managing 
, Ill. Editor Burgess, 11 7, Ill. 


Nati on Family Relations, 1126 B. 9oth Chi 


boodhlder, other security holdets owning or 
holdi 


, the names of the owners, stockholders, 
of stockholders and securi — 


of whom acting Given 
ledge 
to 


Person, association, or tion has any interest direct or in- 
as 80 stated 


E. W. BURGESS 


(My commission expires, August 25, 1952.) 


by mental disease. 


345 pp. illustrated 
MONTROSE PRESS, PUBLISHERS 


THE MAGIC CLOAK 
by James Clark Moloney, M.D. 


A psychological study, stressing the theme that disaster lurks in the abuse of authority. According 
to Dr. Moloney, mental diseases are not caused by sexual disorders, but sexual disorders are caused 


“This book offers a radical approach to causes and cures of mental disturbances.”—Chicago Tribune 


“Should appeal to psychiatrists, physicians, educators, and social workers . . . 
enough to be read by parents and laymen generally.” 


“Western civilization is a structure in which the individual cannot long survive.”—Los Angeles 
Herald Express (from review of THE MAGIC CLOAK.) 


written simply 
—Detroit News. 


at all bookstores 
WAKEFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


Dr. Moloney's teachings are discussed in Nov. issue of "Better Homes and Gardens,” ar- 
ticle entitled "Is Your Wife Too Civilized?" by Walter Adams. 
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State of Illinois 
5 > es hiieho > 
and security holders, if any, contain not only the li ; 
as they appear upon the books of the company but 
holders who do not appear upon the books of the company as trustees, hold stock and i 
securities in a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; and this afhant bas no rea on 
to believe that any other 
direct in the said stock, 
5. That the average 
tributed, through the mails or otherwise, to paid subscribers during the twelve months 
preceding the date shown above is .......... (This information is required from daily 
publications only.) 
= 


Distincwe 


McGRAW-HILL 
Books 


MARRIAGE FOR MODERNS 


By Henry A. Bowman, Stephens College. Second edition. 538 pages, textbook edition, 
$4.00 


Here is a thorough revision of a book that provides a positive, constructive and functional 
approach to the student and his problem. The second edition contains a section on religion; 
an analysis of the effects of the Second World War on marriage; a discussion of quarreling 
in connection with personality adjustment in marriage; a new treatment of dating and its 
importance; etc. 


TEXT-FILMS ON MARRIAGE. Correlated with Bowman's "Marriage for Moderns." 


This series of five 16mm sound motion pictures and five 35mm silent filmstrips has been pro- 
duced in close cooperation with the author of the text. 


These films are dramatic, narrative motion pictures which consider certain problems of 
courtship and marriage where timely analysis and intelligent adjustment could spell the 
difference between success and failure. The films do not offer “solutions” to the problems 
they present; instead, they are intended as material for serious, mature discussions of how 
to prepare for marriage and what is required to perpetuate a happy marital relationship. 
The subject matter ranges through basic personality types, the choice of a mate, competition 
between marriage and a career, and the adjustments to married life. Send for “Folder FL.” 


Film I. This Charming Couple 

Film II. Marriage for Moderns 

Film III. Marriages Are Made on Earth 
Film IV. It Takes All Kinds 

Film V. Who’s Boss 


Send for a copy on approval 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 
330 West 42nd Street New York 18, N.Y. 
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Just published... 
* FAMILY LIVING « 


By EvELYN MILLIs DUVALL 
Edited by Dora S. Lewis* 
A COMPREHENSIVE MODERN TEXTBOOK 
* DEALING EXCLUSIVELY WITH * 
PERSONAL RELATIONS IN THE REALM OF FAMILY LIVING / 


For bigh-school courses in SS | 


thousands of recurring questions asked the suthor in ber country- | order desired—-although it wil 
wide work with teen-age students; growth is the theme—showing sent 
cad aly 10 bis relationships with 


UNIT 


use of anecdotal and case histories relate the subject matter to | HOW YOUR 
the student's owa problems, Up-to-the-minute research and clinical | LIVING A 
findings are used 9s the basis for discussion. Ill. GETTING ALONG 


Modern teaching methods and materials, Iv. LOOKING FORWARD 
to teen-agers afe used, as practiced in the finest high schools. | ’ TO MARRIAGE | 
Suggested activities fall where they beleng in the educational | vv. CHILDREN IN YOUR: 
experience rather than at the end of chapters, 


by Dora S. Lewis, Sh 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


| 
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